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STENDHAL AND THE UGOLINO EPISODE* 


LTHOUGH Stendhal never succeeded in writing an inspired 

line of verse, he had a deep admiration for a few great poets. 
Shakespeare, as a dramatist and an incomparable painter of human 
passions, was the object of his greatest enthusiasm. In Italy his 
favorite poets were Ariosto and Tasso and, in later years, Monti. 
But Stendhal soon realized that certain passages of the Divine 
Comedy were superior to anything written either by the ancients 
or the moderns. The purpose of the present study is to set forth 
his criticism of the Ugolino episode and examine its influence on 
some of his aesthetic ideas. 

We do not know exactly when Henri Beyle first read the Divine 
Comedy but in the Vie de Henry Brulard he tells us that his ‘‘re- 
spect pour le Dante est ancien, il date des exemplaires que je 
trouvai dans le rayon de la bibliothéque paternelle occupé par les 
livres de ma pauvre mére et qui faisaient ma seule consolation pen- 
dant la tyrannie Raillane.’” Since the hated abbé became his tutor 
at the end of 1792, it was around the age of ten that Beyle became 
acquainted with the name of the great Italian poet. He could not 
have read the Divine Comedy at that time since the editions be- 
longing to his mother were in Italian.* But he could at least glance 
at the woodcuts which illustrated Dante’s poem for, as he tells us 
himself, ‘‘des ex{[emplaires] du Dante avec des gravures en bois 
bizarres’’ were among his favorite books.’ 

If Beyle’s interest in Dante dates back to his discovery of his 
mother’s copies of the Divine Comedy, it is highly probable that 
his grandfather Henri Gagnon further stimulated this interest. 
Beyle notes with pride that his grandfather ‘‘savait et honorait 
l’italien,’” and the old gentleman must have spoken of Dante to 
his grandson. 

At the Ecole Centrale of Grenoble, Beyle had the good fortune 
to study belles-lettres with Dubois-Fontanelle. Foreign literatures 
formed an important part of the course, and Dubois-Fontanelle 
undoubtedly included Dante in his lectures on Italian literature. 

When he arrived in Paris, Beyle tells us that although he had 
lost all faith in the priesthood, he still had some belief in hell. ‘‘Les 
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images de l’e[nfer] que j’avais vues dans la B[ible] . . . et dans 
les éditions du Dante de ma pauvre mére, me faisaient horreur, 
mais pour les prétres néant.’” 

After his return to France following his first trip to Italy,” Beyle 
took advantage of his newly acquired knowledge of Italian to read 
the Divine Comedy in the original. In order to win glory he had 
not only resolved to become Moliére’s rival but at the end of 1802 
he had conceived the idea of composing an epic poem—‘‘La Phar- 
sale.’’ Although this ambitious project was soon abandoned, be- 
tween the 20th and the 24th of December he had written down 
the plan of and a certain number of notes on his epic poem. After 
stating that he intends to use the story of Hero and Leander as 
one of his episodes, he gives his reasons for rejecting the sublime 
passages of Paradise Lost and the Divine Comedy: ‘‘Les beautés 
sans proportion de Milton et du Dante sont comme des colonnes 
sublimes qui s’éléveraient au milieu d’une architecture bizarre et 
ne disant rien a l’Ame.’” But under the heading, ‘‘Ouvrages A 
voir, ouvrages de premiére importance,’’ he does not fail to men- 
tion ‘‘La Divine Comédie du Dante,’ while under the heading, 
‘*Vers a imiter,’’ he cites in part the famous inscription above the 
gate of the Inferno. After the line, ‘‘Lasciate ogni speranza, voi 
ch’entrate,’’ he adds: ‘‘I] faut absolument faire entrer ce superbe 
morceau ainsi que 1’épisode de Fr[ancesea] da Rimini.’”™ 

What he hoped to learn from reading the Inferno was especially 
the art of inspiring terror. ‘‘Introduire la terreur dans mon 
ouvrage. Prendre beaucoup de terreur dans le Dante.’” 

Stendhal never forgot the famous inscription and the magnifi- 
cent lines of the Paolo and Francesea episode. But in 1803 he hap- 
pened to read Canto XXXIII. He was so moved by the tragic tale 
of Ugolino and his progeny that he decided to translate it. His 
method of preparing himself for such a task is worth noting: 
‘‘Quand je voudrai traduire en vers francais 1’Ugolin du Dante, 
me laisser souffrir de la faim aprés m’étre échauffé avee du 
eafé.’”’ In order to understand why Beyle deemed it necessary to 
subject himself to this drastic regime, we must remember that at 
the beginning of 1803, he had become an assiduous reader of Hel- 
vetius,* from whom he had learned that only the man capable of 
experiencing strong sentiments could describe them convincingly 
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and that to paint a true picture of the passions actuating a per- 
sonage, ‘‘il faut étre affecté des mémes sentiments, dont on décrit 
en lui les effets, et trouver en soi son modéle.’”™” 

It is probably to see what other translators of Dante had accom- 
plished that on the 7th of June Beyle read Rivarol’s translation of 
the Inferno.” After describing Rivarol’s book as excellent and 
observing that his style is quite similar to that of Chateaubriand, 
he exclaims: ‘‘Le Dante m’enchante.’”’ Two days later he includes 
the Ugolino episode among the perfect passages of poetry which 
he must study. He is anxious to improve his style, and he explains 
his method in this manner: ‘‘Les peintres font des études d’aprés 
Michel-Ange, Raphaél; en faire en traduisant Dante, Alfieri, 
Arioste, Alexis, ete.’™ 

Around the middle of 1803 Beyle is busy working on a fragment 
which he entitles ‘‘Quelques articles du dictionnaire qu’il faut se 
faire pour entendre soi et les autres.’’ After summing up Helve- 
tius’ description of sensations (‘‘les désirs et les craintes qui ont 
rapport aux passions primitives [la faim, la soif, le sommeil] ’’), 
Beyle wonders whether the depiction of sensations would be agree- 
able on the stage or in a poem, and he mentions in that connection 
the dream of Richard III and the Ugolino episode.” 

In one of the exercise books in which he used to insert his 
pensées, Beyle defines le malheur as ‘‘un événement qui dte plus 
ou moins l’espérance a une passion,’’ and he gives the following 
example: ‘‘Le plus grand malheur qui puisse arriver 4 un pére 
est celui d’Ugolin.’” 

During 1804 his enthusiasm for Canto XXXIII is even more 
marked.” In a letter that he writes to his sister Pauline on the 7th 
of July, he gives free rein to his admiration for Dante and the 
Ugolino episode. He is anxious to have Pauline learn Italian so 
that she will be able to read Dante, Ariosto and many other writers 
in the original. He claims that only Dante and Boccaccio have 
been fairly well translated and he specifies that Rivarol’s transla- 
tion includes only a third of the sublime Dante. ‘‘Cherche | ’histoire 
d’Ugolin, Chant XXXIII, voila la plus terrible poésie qui existe; 
le divin Homére méme n’a rien de semblable. C’est 14 le sublime 
du genre terrible ;* explique ce chant-la 4 coups de dictionnaire. 
Sois sire que tu ne trouveras pas chez tous les Anglais (Shakspeare 
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et Milton exceptés) un seul vers aussi beau que les quatre-vingt- 
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dix de ce passage sublime. 
A note inserted in his Journal on the 5th of February 1805 


shows the persistence of his interest in the Ugolino episode. After 
exclaiming that Shakespeare is ‘‘the greatest Bard in [the] world”’ 
and that for him Shakespeare ‘‘est presque en prose,’’ Stendhal 
states that poetry gives an added charm to literature. The pleasure 
that one derives from reading old poems is due largely to the fact 
that ‘‘on leur transporte par analogie le charmant vernis des vers 
actuels.’’ And he adds: ‘‘En lisant l’histoire d’Ugolin en italien, 
je leur transporte le charme que me donnent réellement les vers 
de Corneille, Racine, André Chénier, et je le sens.’™ 

In a letter to Pauline dated March 12, 1806, Beyle, after ex- 
plaining to his sister how the fine arts are born and flourish, tells 
her that at a certain stage in their cultural development, societies 
prefer poetry to philosophy. Dante’s Ugolino will move men who 
would find no pleasure in reading Cabanis’ Rapports du physique 
et du moral de l’homme. He then explains why this is so. ‘‘La 
poésie ne demande qu’un coeur, et il est trés peu d’hommes qui 
décidément n’aient pas senti.’”™ 

As far back as 1803, Beyle had attempted to explain the mores 
of nations as the result of climate and government. When he read 
Les Rapports du physique et du moral de l’homme,” he discovered 
that certain climates produced certain temperaments, which in 
turn, served to explain the physical and mental characteristics of 
individuals and nations. According to Stendhal, most Frenchmen 
have a sanguine temperament. They are vain and animated, witty 
and entertaining. Most Italians, on the other hand, are endowed 
with a bilious or melancholy temperament. There is no one com- 
parable to the witty and gay Collé in Italy. ‘‘Son peuple,’’ adds 
Stendhal, ‘‘est passionné, mélancolique, tendre: elle produit des 
Raphaél, des Pergolése, et des comte Ugolin.’™ 

Indeed, one of Stendhal’s favorite themes is the ‘‘energy’’ of 
the inhabitants of his adopted country. He claims that the history 
of each little Italian city during the Middle Ages presents more 
remarkable traits in a year or two than the history of all the Han- 
seatic towns during the whole course of their existence. After 
affirming that the Ugolino episode gives a good idea of the ven- 
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geances of that time, Stendhal concludes: ‘‘Cette histoire est la 
plus intéressante de toutes, pour un certain genre de lecteurs, mais 
en méme temps la plus difficile A apprendre. On est dédommagé 
de ses peines, par les caractéres gigantesques qu’on parvient quel- 
quefois a découvrir. On dirait que toutes les figures de ces temps 
singuliers et ignorés ont été dessinés par Michel-Ange ou Jules 
Romain.’””* 

Italian intellectuals were quite inferior to Italian poets. Instead 
of becoming creators, they turned to scholarship, the meanest 
‘‘métier’’ when it is not founded on reason. But we must not 
forget that ‘‘tandis que la raison ne formait encore que des pas 
incertains et mal assurés, par les ailes de |’imagination les vers de 


Pétrarque et du Dante s’élevaient au sublime. Homére n’a rien 
> 929 


d’égal au comte Ugolin. 

It was natural for Stendhal, who was interested in painting as 
well as in poetry, to comment on the efforts made by artists to 
depict the Ugolino episode. There are adequate drawings of Ho- 
meric and Vergilian scenes. ‘‘Toutes les gravures que j’ai vues 
pour le Dante sont du ridicule le plus amusant.’’ After citing Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ Count Ugolino as an example, Stendhal explains 
the lack of success of modern artists in this way: ‘‘C’est que la 
force est indispensable, et rien de plus rare aujourd’hui.’™ 

Stendhal’s comments on a sketch of Ugolino by Bossi reflect not 
only his dissatisfaction with the interpretations of the artists but 
also his intimate knowledge of the details of the Ugolino episode. 
‘*Les enfants sont placés avee grace et touchent; la figure du pére 
est tout simplement un écorché, au lieu de montrer un homme 
heureux qui n’est dans le malheur que depuis quatre jours. La 
peinture doit supprimer les pit lune du Dante, et supposer que le 
malheur n’a commencé qu’au moment ow |’on a muré la porte. 
Ce n’est qu’un earton.’™ 

Michelangelo is the only artist who could have done justice to 
the famous episode. Speaking of Michelangelo’s statue of Bacchus, 
Stendhal notes that it does not have ‘‘ce caractére de volupté, 
d’abandon et de divinité qui respire dans le Bacchus antique.’ 
The Florentine statue has always impressed him as being ‘‘une 
idylle éerite en style d’Ugolin.’™ 

Stendhal makes another striking rapprochement between the art 
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of Michelangelo and that of Dante: ‘‘Si Michel-Ange eit fait un 
poéme, il eit eréé le comte Ugolin, comme, si le Dante eit été 
seulpteur, il efit fait le Moise.’”™ 

At the end of 1802 Stendhal had discovered in De l’Esprit that 
the distinguishing trait of all geniuses is originality.“ In 1803 Hel- 
vetius confirmed his growing conviction that taste is not absolute 
but relative and that an author must write to please his contempo- 
raries.” This doctrine, which he elaborated in Racine et Shakspeare, 
enabled him to place Dante in the category of Romantie poets: ‘‘ Le 
poéte romantique par excellence, c’est le Dante; il adorait Virgile, 
et cependant il a fait la Divine Comédie, et 1’épisode d’Ugolin, la 
chose du monde qui ressemble le moins a 1’FEnéide; e’est qu’il 
comprit que de son temps on avait peur de 1’Enfer.’™ 

At the end of 1802 Stendhal was striving to discover and formu- 
late rules for the creation of the beautiful. By reading the works 
of the critics and the psychologists and analysing the masterpieces 
of world literature, he hoped to find out how the great writers of 
all nations had painted human passions and succeeded in stirring 
the emotions of their contemporaries. The first time Stendhal 
studied the Divine Comedy he was trying to improve his poetic 
style. When he read the Ugolino episode, he realized that Dante 
was not only a great stylist but a master of the art of inspiring 
terror, one of the sources of the sublime. Stendhal never forgot 
the precepts which the Ugolino episode served to illustrate. Dante 
was great because he was original. He understood the beliefs and 
passions of his contemporaries and he wrote to please the happy 
few of his own time. When we remember that Stendhal did not 
believe in the Christian doctrines so beautifully illustrated by the 
Divine Comedy, we must admire his respect for Dante and his en- 
thusiasm for sublime passages of the Inferno like the Ugolino 
episode. 

JULES C. ALCIATORE 

University of Georgia 


* Paper read at the Seventh University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference, Lextington, Kentucky, April 22-24, 1954. 

* Vie de Henry Brulard, ed. Henri Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 1949), 
I, 94. 

*Tbid., p. 43. Basing his contention on the fact that before his first 
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sojourn in Italy Beyle had no knowledge of Italian, Paul Arbelet (La 
Jeunesse de Stendhal [Paris: Champion, 1919], I, 180) affirms that 
Beyle began admiring Dante as a child but that he did not read the 
Divine Comedy until 1802. However, Henri Martineau (“Notes et com- 
mentaires,” Vie de Henry Brulard, Il, 120-21) states that a French trans- 
lation of Dante, with Beyle’s signature on the title page, was found in 
Grenoble, indicating that he had read the Divine Comedy before that year. 


* Vie de Henry Brulard, I, 200. 

*It was the cosmopolitan Henri Gagnon who introduced Beyle to 
Ariosto and Tasso. Cf. La Jeunesse de Stendhal, I, 179. 

5 Vie de Henry Brulard, I, 94. 

*La Jeunesse de Stendhal, I, 263. Arbelet states (ibid., note 3) that 
in the published version of the course, Dubois-Fontanelle devotes no less 
than six pages to Dante. 

‘Vie de Henry Brulard, I, 402. 

* Henri Beyle arrived in Grenoble at the beginning of January 1802. 
Cf. Henri Martineau, Le Calendrier de Stendhal (Paris: Le Divan, 1950), 
pp. 53 and 56. 

*“La Pharsale,” Mélanges de littérature, ed. Henri Martineau (Paris: 
Le Divan, 1933), I, 327. 

” Tbid., p. 342. 

" Tbid., p. 343. 

® Ibid., p. 332. 

18 Pensées, Filosofia nova, ed. Henri Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 
1931), I, 112. 

* Cf. our study on Stendhal et Helvétius (Genéve: E. Droz, 1952), p. 8. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 46-47 and De l’Esprit (Paris: Durand, 1758), pp. 494-95. 

*T/Enfer, poéme du Dante, Traduction nouvelle (Paris: Didot, 1785). 
In his introduction, Rivarol sketches the life of Dante and discusses his 
poems. His book also includes the Italian text of the Inferno. 

™ Pensées, Filosofia nova, I, 108. 

%* Ibid., pp. 158-59. 

* Cf. Stendhal et Helvétius, p. 293. 

* Cahier daté du 21 thermidor an XI [9 aofait 1803], Pensées, Filosofia 
nova, I, 142. 

= Stendhal includes a volume of Dante in a list of books which he 
draws up on the 10th of February (Manuscripts of Grenoble, R. 5896, vol. 
I, loose leaf) and which he proposes to take with him to Paris. A volume 
of Dante, “Di Dante, 1° volume, 1” (cf. Journal, ed. Henri Debraye et 
Louis Royer [Paris: Champion, 1923-1934], I, 326) is listed in a catalogue 
of all his books which he compiles at Claix on the 23rd of February. 

# Stendhal’s ideas on the sublime are borrowed in part from Helvetius, 
who states that “le sublime est . . . toujours |’effet du sentiment d’une 
terreur commencée” and he adds that “tout grand caractére produira 
toujours le sentiment d’une terreur commencée” (De Homme, Oeuvres 
complettes d’Helvétius [Paris: Serviére, 1795], IV, 162 and 166). Cf. also 
Stendhal et Helvétius, pp. 30-32, 113, 122. 

* Correspondance, ed. Henri Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 1933-34), I, 
224-25. 

* Journal, ed. Henri Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 1937), II, 21. 

* Correspondance, II, 162. Stendhal’s theories on the creation of the 
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fine arts and the universal and perennial appeal of poetry are borrowed, 
for the most part, from Helvetius. Cf. Stendhal et Helvétius, pp. 125-27. 

* According to his Journal (II, 8-9), Stendhal began reading this 
famous treatise on the 24th of January 1805. 

27 Vies de Haydn, de Mozart et de Métastase, ed. Henri Martineau 
(Paris: Le Divan, 1928), p. 69. In a footnote, Stendhal again mentions 
“Le comte Ugolin, du Dante,” and he quotes the first and a part of the 
second line of Canto XXXIII. 

** Ecoles italiennes de peinture, ed. Henri Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 
1932), I, 60-61. 

* Histoire de la peinture en Italie, ed. Henri Martineau (Paris: Le 
Divan, 1929), I, 140-41 and note 1, p. 141. 

” Tbid., p. 363 and note 1. 

* Journal, IV, 277. 

% Histoire de la peinture en Italie, II, 321. 

% Tbid., p. 361. 

* Stendhal et Helvétius, p. 8. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 39-40 and 58-59. 

* Racine et Shakspeare, ed. Henri Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 1928), 
p. 50. 














THE ACCADEMIA DEGLI ALTERATI AND 
LITERARY TASTE FROM 1570 to 1600* 


N FEBRUARY 17, 1569, ‘‘giorno di Berlingaccio,’’ a group 

of young Florentines met together for the first time to form 
the Accademia degli Alterati. Something of the holiday spirit of 
the founding day seems to have presided over the early activities of 
the group. The young men who composed it were unknown literati 
—Giulio del Bene, Alessandro Canigiani, the Cavaliere Acciaioli, 
Tommaso del Nero, Lorenzo Gabbrielli, Renato Pazzi, Antonio degli 
Albizzi—and they did not pretend to compete with the grave seri- 
ousness of the very formal Accademia Fiorentina. They met to- 
gether because they had common literary interests. They wanted 
to submit their own writings for discussion and criticism, to talk 
about general literary problems. But they also wished to eat and 
drink together, to have festive banquets, to play practical jokes 
and to engage in mock polemics. A sense of jocularity is every- 
where present. If a member missed a meeting, his punishment con- 
sisted in writing a sonnet to his beloved, or a letter to an imaginary 
lady whom he had wronged, or a Latin discourse on a given subject. 
If he broke one of the rules, he was accused in publie and obliged 
to produce a formal defence. 

After a few years, the serious business of the Academy came to 
be more carefully organized and subjected to a fixed routine. As 
each new Reggente was elected, the subject matter for the dis- 
cussions during his reggimento was chosen. Then, for each meet- 
ing, a particular literary topic was selected in advance and two 
members were designated to treat it, one taking the affirmative 
and the other the negative; after the presentation, the Reggente 
decided in favor of one of the disputants. It so happened that the 
foundation of the Academy coincided with the beginning of the 
period of great literary quarrels in the sixteenth century, and its 
activities reflect in a very sensitive way the evolution of opinion 
during these years. The defence of Dante against Castravilla is 
undertaken in May, 1573, that of Ariosto against Cammillo Pel- 
legrino’s attack in February, 1585, only a few months after its 
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publication. Such literary discussion occupied the bulk of the 
Academy’s time—all of it, indeed, that was not devoted to the 
humorous rigmarole—and it was supplemented by certain special 
functions such as the judging of literary works submitted to it 
from outside the circle of the Academy. 

For the study of what the Accademia degli Alterati talked about 
and of its literary opinions, we are extraordinarily well supplied 
with documents. The most important of these is the Diario of the 
Academy, preserved in MS Ashburnham 558 of the Biblioteca Me- 
dicea-Laurenziana in Florence. Next in importance would be the 
materials prepared by Giovambattista Strozzi for Don Giovanni 
de’ Medici around 1620 for a history of the Academy which Don 
Giovanni wished to write (he died before accomplishing this pur- 
pose) ; these materials are now found in the Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale in Florence (MS Magliabeechiano IX, 124). The same 
library contains fragmentary lists of members with their pseudo- 
nyms and a number of academic discourses, some of them auto- 
graph and bearing their dates of delivery. Still other materials 
of a similar character are held by the Vatican and Riccardiana 


Libraries. 

If we examine and interpret the evidence derived from these 
various sources, we may come to a reasonably complete estimate of 
what problems were most interesting to the members of the Acad- 
emy and of the kind of literary taste which they evinced in solving 
them. I have divided these problems into four categories: (1) gen- 
eral considerations of the poetic art, (2) theoretical and technical 
matters, (3) current polemics, and (4) judgments of individual 
authors and works. To the first of these, the general considerations 
of the art, the academicians devoted some twenty discussions be- 
tween 1570 and 1587. Their main concern here was with discov- 
ering the relative position of poetry with respect to the other arts 
and disciplines, their secondary concern was with establishing a 
hierarchy among the poetic genres themselves. Poetry thus comes 
to be compared repeatedly with rhetoric, history, philosophy, and 
painting. The general feeling is that poetry is superior to all these 
arts because it depends upon the divine furore rather than upon 
art, that it is more apt to move the passions than is rhetoric 
(whose true function is to persuade), and that it is closer in its 
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operation to moral philosophy than to history. The criterion 
throughout is one of ‘‘utility’’ or ‘‘usefulness,’’ by which is meant 
the effects—largely of a moral character—which the art is capable 
of producing. Such evaluations of the art are very close to the 
formal defences of poetry which appear periodically in the Acad- 
emy’s deliberations and which, following the lead of Boccaccio, 
attempt to answer all possible objections. In part, also, they are 
rebuttals to Plato’s banishment of the poets in the Republic, a 
text which was of great concern to the academicians as it was to 
all sixteenth-century lovers of literature. 

In order to establish a hierarchy of the literary genres, the 
members of the Accademia degli Alterati once again appeal to 
criteria of utility; but to them they add the Horatian partner to 
utility, pleasure, and they make varying distributions of the lit- 
erary types depending upon whether they are seeking the wtilis 
or the dulce. They believe that comedy is perhaps the best genre 
according to both criteria, being more useful than tragedy and 
more pleasurable than the lyric. The epic comes off least well 
(eontrary to much Renaissance thinking) and both tragedy and 
lyric poetry occupy intermediate positions. As for the purely 
Tuscan types, the canzone and the sonnet are thought to be the 
best, the former for grave and imposing materials, the latter for 
less ambitious themes. 

Without doubt, the greatest number of discussions is devoted 
to theoretical and technical matters; I count some sixty-five meet- 
ings dedicated to these matters between 1571 and 1600. By theo- 
retical and technical questions I mean inquiries into points raised 
by ancient writers on poetics and the search for solutions to prac- 
tical problems of poetic composition. As one might suspect, the 
ancient author most frequently and most thoroughly studied is 
Aristotle. In June, 1573, for example, the Academy decides that 
it will dedicate the Reggimento of ‘‘il Grave’’ (pseudonym of 
Baccio Neroni) to an analysis of Aristotle’s Poetics.’ With some 
interruptions, successive meetings are devoted to these considera- 
tions: What is the nature of imitation? What is the definition of 
poetry? Should the poet treat an old or a new subject? Does the 
poet imitate costumi or persons? Does the poet imitate even when 
he is speaking in his own person? What is the specific character 
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of the epic imitation? The list is long, and it will be seen that 
the order of topics is approximately that of the Poetics itself; 
apparently, the Academy went through the text point by point 
and singled out for discussion those passages which seemed to be 
of primary importance or which were difficult to interpret. Some- 
times the proposition is stated positively rather than as a question: 
The plot of comedy must be ‘‘honest’’ and there must be no repre- 
sentation of bad mores; The poet must imitate actions rather than 
characters (incidentally, manuscripts of these two discussions are 
contained in MS Magliabeecchiano IX, 137 of the BNF) ; The poet 
must. know the art of writing history. Such a subject as the last 
one shows that the Academy was studying Aristotle in Castelvetro’s 
edition with commentary of 1570, for Castelvetro had insisted that 
a knowledge of the art of history was prior to the practice of the 
art of poetry. A little later, in 1575, the Academy devotes its at- 
tention to Piccolomini’s Annotations and produces a Discorso in 
which its objections to Piccolomini are stated. The interest in 
Aristotle continues and is reinforced by each new major edition 
or commentary of the text ; the humanist approach to modern prob- 
lems through ancient texts remains one of the fundamental pro- 
cedures of the Academy. 

It would be difficult, from the available documents, to say 
exactly how the academicians interpreted the text of Aristotle. One 
thing is certain: they at no time give evidence of having consid- 
ered the Poetics in its broadest philosophical contexts or in terms 
of its structure as a philosophical document. They are content 
with isolating fragments of passages or of ideas and with treat- 
ing them separately from the rest of the work. This is of course 
typical of sixteenth-century attitudes towards critical treatises, an- 
cient or modern. Another thing is fairly clear: that all kinds of 
prejudices and presuppositions, old traditional ways of thinking 
and talking about literature, confuse and obscure and distort the 
discussion of Aristotle’s ideas. For example, consideration of the 
nature of imitation and of its objects is complicated by the thesis 
that the imitation must serve a moral purpose—a thesis derived 
from the Middle Ages and from Horace—and that imitations are 
good when they follow the rules of decorum. 

Aristotle was not the only theorist who furnished subjects of 
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debate to the Alterati. On December 8, 1580, the Reggente, Gio- 
vambattista Strozzi, gave a lengthy demonstration of the fact that 
all four styles enumerated by Demetrius Phalereus are to be found 
in Dante,’ and on July 14, 1589, Marcello Adriani’s translation 
of the same Demetrius was read to the Academy for its commen- 
taries and criticisms.” In June of 1584 Giovanni de’ Bardi, just 
back from a trip through various Northern cities ‘‘gave us the 
chapters and the titles of sections of a poetics which Francesco 
Patrizio is about to print, about which he spoke’’;* and no sooner 
had the work appeared than the Academy devoted its meeting of 
April 30, 1586, to a reading of the first two books. At times the 
mere title of a paper, such as Soldani’s ‘‘Lecture upon Decorum 
in Comedy’’ (June 20, 1600), suggests that Horace and the rhet- 
oricians are supplying the major body of the materials. 

When the theoretical discussions did not center around given 
texts, they sometimes were organized for a long period of time around 
a given genre or a specific problem. Thus in July of 1582 the mem- 
bers decide to devote the Reggimento of Giulio del Bene to epic 
poetry, and for the next seven months all their sessions (except 
for two) are spent in arguing points relevant to epic poetry. It is 
significant that this examination of the genre takes place in 1582-83, 
two years before the publication of Camillo Pellegrino’s Caraffa, 
the dialogue which touched off the Ariosto-Tasso controversy, and 
that many of the points later raised by Pellegrino are already pres- 
ent in the minds of the Alterati. In the same way, the months from 
April to July of 1589 are given over to topics related to the art 
of comedy. In all these discussions, the point of departure is 
Aristotle’s Poetics, and one might almost say that the Accademia 
degli Alterati was Aristotelian in its central preoccupations if not 
in its methods and conclusions. 

As for the current polemics, only two of them really figure 
prominently in the deliberations of the Academy, that over Dante 
and that over Tasso and Ariosto. The Diario is unfortunately very 
sketchy and incomplete for the years of the controversy over Gua- 
rino’s Pastor Fido, and I find no allusion to the quarrel over 
Sperone Speroni’s Canace. What is remarkable with respect to 
both the quarrels treated is the early date at which the Academy 
enters into the fracas. In the case of Tasso-Ariosto, as a matter of 
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fact, the Alterati undertake a vigorous defence of Ariosto as early 
as 1575—a defence on absolute grounds, since his rival’s poem was 
still far from completion—and they enter into the public quarrel 
as early as 1582, before any printed documents had been published. 
So on December 16, 1582, the Cavaliere Ricasoli reads on the propo- 
sition ‘‘That Ariosto merits greater praise than Tasso.’”* Whereas 
at first the speakers seem to take the side of Ariosto against Tasso, 
as time goes on a number of defences of Tasso are offered, usually 
on the basis of the construction of his plot. With respect to Dante, 
the Academy is of course a loyal proponent of his matter and his 
form, against all attackers. In the course of its rebuttals to Castra- 
villa, it touches upon every subject at issue in the controversy— 
the verisimilitude of the action, whether the poem is or is not an 
epic, the use of scientific materials in poetry, the language—and 
as new issues are introduced by new litigants (such as Bulgarini 
or Zoppio or Mazzoni) it gives them its most serious attention. 
This, again, is a remarkable feature of the Academy’s procedures: 
its sensitivity to contemporary movements in literary criticism, 
whether theoretical or practical, and its wish to declare itself on 
all matters of contemporary interest. 

This concern with contemporary literature led the Academy to 
pass judgment not only on the writings of its own members but 
also on works submitted to it from outside. In 1571, an academi- 
cian whose identity is unknown to us submitted for examination 
his tragedy entitled Livia; on November 19, the critique was of- 


fered, and it is summarized thus in the Diario: 

prima ft giudicato che la fauola era secca et pouera d’attioni, et per 
questo si conchiuse, che s’attendesse 4 ingrassare di Episodij. Appresso 
quanto al costume. Gli Innamorati freddi. La locuzione pouera d’orna- 
menti. Che la debbe essere in versi, e Che la lingua sia regolata. In 
vniuersale pare troppo lunga, e Il Soliloquio della prima scena si lieui.® 


From far-off Palermo, in 1575, came Aegisto Giuffredi’s comedies, 
which the members agreed to read and evaluate. The judgment 
on one of them, l’Orsola, is found appended to the Diario; I quote 


a few of the salient passages: 

ad alcuni @ accaduto dubitare intorno alla fauola parendo ch’ella 
manchi di verisimile [the specific episode is cited]; percioche se bene 
nella fauola maggiore Attione, parendo che i quattro Atti procedano 
é possibile, non pare che accaggia troppo spesso; Alcuni desiderarebbero 
perauentura alquanto otiosamente continouando tuttauia ne’ medesimi 
termini... ... lapparire cosi gran quantita di gente in scena non é 
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cosa dag!’ Antichi molto approuata... Quanto a costumi, non piace molto 
che [and the character of messer Vrbino is criticized]. Ne’ Motti si 
vorrebbero maggior’ argutia, e pit licenza, e perauuentura non si disdi- 
rebbero perentro sparsi maggior documenti, 6 sentenze morali; La 
lingua é@ assai buona; se non che in alcune parti non @ interamente 
asseguita la maniera della locutione Toscana; e qualche voce scambiata 


di significato." 

I cite these passages as representative of what must have been the 
usual pattern of the Alterati for the judgment of works: remarks, 
always in the same order, on the conduct and verisimilitude of the 
plot, on the handling of character, on the propriety and moral 
utility of the sententiae, and on the correctness of the language. 
The categories are thus those of Aristotle’s four qualitative parts, 
but they are interpreted in terms of other presuppositions. 

In all phases of its literary activity, the Accademia degli Alte- 
rati manifests a kind of literary taste which would, I suppose, be 
typical for most of Italy in the closing years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is a taste which presumes that all literary composition 
must be based upon the rules provided by the ancients, especially 
Aristotle, and that all judgments of works must derive from ecri- 
teria found in the same ancients. These rules are understood in 
the light of long-time assumptions and prejudices about the art, 
and in a sense become little more than convenient ways of organ- 
izing the literary tradition. Perhaps it is improper to talk about 
‘*taste’’ at all, if by that would be meant some intimate expres- 
sion of the relationship between the work of art and its individual 
contemplator. For in this century the impressions of the individual 
have no place whatsoever. He would not think of offering them. 
He regards his best function in criticism as that of formulating a 
set of precepts according to which poems may be written, and of 
judging existing works in terms of the same precepts. He becomes, 
in a word, an instrument for the application of the approved lit- 
erary tradition to the particular work of art. 

BERNARD WEINBERG 


Northwestern University 


* The present paper was read before the meeting of the Italian I group 
of the Modern Language Association in Chicago, December 29, 1953. The 
textual materials on which it is based in large part are to be found re- 
printed in my “Argomenti di Discussione Letteraria nell’Accademia degli 
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Alterati, 1570-1600,” Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, CXXXI, 
1954, 175-94. The present article adds to the earlier one an organization 
of the materials and an interpretation. 

* Diario, 23 giugno 1573: “Che in questo Reggimento del Graue si 
leggano propositioni della Poetica di Aristotile” (I, 47"). 

2 Diario, 8 dicembre 1580: “Non mancd il Reggente [G. B. Strozzi] di 
dire il suo parere circa la propositione che era. Che tutti e quattro li 
stili di Demetrio si trouano in Dante” (II, 9”). 

> Diario, 14 luglio 1589: “si lesse d’una traduzione del Torbido di 
Demetrio Falereo” (II, 83). 

* Diario, 12 giugno 1584: “Dopo un viaggio in diverse citta del nord, 
Giovanni de’ Bardi. . . ci diede i capitolj et i titoli de’ trattati di una 
poetica che @ in procinto di fare stampare Francesco Patrizio; sopra i 
quali si discorse” (II, 51). 

5 Diario, 16 dicembre 1582: ‘“Lesse il Caualiere Ricasoli . . . Che 
l’Ariosto merita piu lode del Tasso” (II, 33). 

* Diario, 19 novembre 1571, I, 29. 

*MS Laur. Ashb. 558, fol. 107’. 

















PELLICO’S “FRANCESCA DA RIMINI”: 
THE FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


ges VINCIGUERRA’S article on Silvio Pellico’s Francesca 
da Rimini in Bompiani’s Dizionario letterario’ states that this 
tragedy was translated by Lord Byron, and so revives a problem 
which has never been satisfactorily settled. A problem, because 
no translation even of a fragment of Pellico’s play appears in the 
collected edition of Byron’s works, though his translation of the 
Paolo and Francesca episode from the 5th canto of the /nferno is 
included there.” 

The statement that the play was translated by Byron appeared 
first in a history of literature in Fornaciari’s Disegno storico della 
letteratura italiana in 1891, and was repeated by D’Ancona and 
Bacci in their Manuale in 1895. When J. F. Bingham made his 
translation of Francesca’ he wrote to D’Ancona, asking him for the 
basis of his statement, and received the reply that his authority was 
a letter of Pellico’s to his father dated Jan. 25, 1821, in which 
he says: ‘‘Ho buoni libri e traduco un poema inglese. E giusto 
che io retribuisea agli inglesi la cortesia che hanno per me, giacché 
hanno fatto conoscere con molta lode la mia Francesca da Rimini 
al loro paese; si legge su questa tragedia un articolo lusinghiero 
nel Quarterly Review di dicembre, con degli squarei della tra- 
duzione che ne ha fatto lord Byron.’” 

D’Ancona admitted that his statement was inexact, and that he 
should have said that ‘‘a part of’’ rather than the whole tragedy 
had been translated, and suggested that the matter would be 
cleared up by a reference to the article in the Quarterly Review 
which was unsigned, as articles in that periodical always were. 

Bingham then wrote to Richard Garnett of the British Museum, 
who in his turn communicated with John Murray who replied: 

‘‘The article to which you refer is, no doubt, that on Italian 
tragedy which appeared in Q.R. No. 47. . . . The writer of the 
article was H. H. Milman (afterwards Dean of St Paul) and I 
have no reason to believe that the translations were not his own. 

‘‘The fact that Byron did actually translate the passage in 
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Dante referring to Francesca da Rimini, and that it was published 
in 1821 may probably have given rise to some misconception, but 
I feel confident that he had nothing whatever to do with the 
Q.R. article.’” 

Bingham adds that the English Cyclopedia had said in its ar- 
ticle on Pellico that the dramatist had seen or heard of Byron’s 
ms. in translation, but points out that ‘‘all that is certain is that 
no such translation is now known to exist; and it does not seem 
likely that the truth about it can ever be further established.”’ 

But a few years ago while gathering material for his book on 
Byron, Hobhouse: and Foscolo, Professor Vincent examined some 
of Hobhouse’s unpublished papers in the British Museum. Among 
them was a translation of Pellico’s Francesca, and, according to 
Professor Vincent, the translations from .he tragedy in Milman’s 
article are from the Hobhouse version.” This discovery seems at 
first sight to complicate the problem further, but study of Pellico’s 
letters and Hobhouse’s journal may elucidate the puzzle, and at 
the same time add to our knowledge of Anglo-Italian literary re- 
lations at the beginning of the 19th century. 

Let us first consider one or two other passages in the letters 
which refer to the fortunes of Francesca da Rimini. This tragedy’ 
when it was first played in Milan in August, 1815, aroused tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, partly because of the patriotic sentiments 
expressed by Paolo in act II. Rossini assured Pellico that all Italy 
was talking of him; Stendhal, meeting him in Milan, told him 
that in him the soul of Racine had been re-born; many critics 
hailed him as Alfieri’s suecessor as the greatest of Italian 
dramatists. 

On Nov. 22, 1816, Pellico wrote to his brother Luigi:* ‘‘Lord 
Byron non é autore della Bella penitente;’ non ha ancor fatto 
tragedie, ma ]’Inghilterra ne aspetta da lui. Senti le obbligazioni 
che gli ho: non gli basté di lodar molto la mia Francesca; si pose 
a tradurre un atto e poi un altro, e poi si fermé nella risoluzione 
di farla conoscere al suo paese. Egli é Direttore del Teatro di 
Drury-Lane a Londra; |’ha dunque tradotta tutta (fra lui e Lord 
Hobhouse suo amico indivisibile) e la mandera quanto prima sulle 
scene di Shackespeare. Egli assicura che sebbene avvezzi a pro- 
duzioni pid complicate, i suci compatriotti saranno colpiti dalla 
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bella semplicita (come la chiama lui) di quella tragedia. Sara 
preceduta da un prologo, in cui Lord Byron informera gli spet- 
tatori di quanto é uopo che sappiano, cioé dell’essere produziene 
italiana, ecc., e com’é uso su quei teatri, la chiudera con un epilogo.’’ 

In a letter, dated by Rinieri December, 1816,” he explains to 
Luigi the pronunciation of Byron’s name, and adds that he sees 
him at de Breme’s, that the English poet has read his Francesca 
and has praised it to him. In this letter however he makes no men- 
tion of a translation. In a third letter, dated Feb. 4, 1817, he 
tells Luigi that he has heard nothing of Byron who is now in 
Tuseany, and praises his modesty and kindness of manner. 

On July 24, 1817, he records that de Breme has read Francesca 
to the Contessa di Masino, who, moved to tears, has urged that it 
should be printed. Count Porro too recommends this, and Pellico 
is favorably inclined to the idea. But he delays, and de Breme 
asks him to entrust the manuscript to him, and to let him publish 
it with an introduction mentioning the English translation which 
Byron is about to have performed in London. This Pellico cid, 
but de Breme delayed the publication, partly because of a journey 
which he had to make, partly because he was waiting for news 
from London about the expected production. And Pellico adds in 
the letter which he writes six months later (Jan. 28, 1818) deserib- 
ing this transaction: ‘‘notizie che or presto finalmente avremo, 
dovendosi cola recitare in questo mese o nel principio del pros- 
simo.’™ This is his last reference to the supposed translation, ex- 
cept for the passage in the letter to his father in 1821. 

Let us now turn to the English writers concerned. Unfortunately 
only four letters of Byron’s survive which were written during 
his stay in Milan,” all addressed to his sister Augusta, and all 
concerned principally with family matters. He assures her that 
he has been kindly received by Milanese society, but mentions not 
even one member of it by name. His letter to Thomas Moore,” 
written from Verona on Nov. 6, 1816, is more detailed, but in it, 
though he says that he has met many literary men in Milan, he 
names only Monti, Acerbi,* and the Breme family. 

Pellico’s Francesca da Rimini is never mentioned in Byron’s 
letters, but in his diary under the date of January 28, 1821, he 
says that he has been pondering the subjects of four tragedies 
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which he intends to write, among them Francesca da Rimini in 
five acts.” Of these subjects he actually used two, Sardanapalus 
(which he had already begun) and Cain. Francesea da Rimini and 
the fourth, Tiberius, were never written. 

John Cam Hobhouse, however, is slightly more helpful in his 
memoirs. He describes the dinner at the house of the Marchese 
de Breme on October 17, 1816, at which he and Byron first met 
Pellico, though the latter was not heard by Hobhouse to utter a 
single word.” On October 21 Pellico and Monti called on Lord 
Byron, and the talk turned on Shakespeare, whom the Italians 
praised highly. And the following day Hobhouse’s sole entry in 
his diary is ‘‘Byron and I translated part of Francesca da Ri- 
mim.’”" There is no other mention of Pellico in the Recollections, 
and on November 3 the two Englishmen left Milan for Venice. 

In July, 1817, Hobhouse joined Byron at La Mira, his summer 
home near Venice, and there he met Matthew (‘‘Monk’’) Lewis, 
who was a fellow-guest. And on August 9 he writes in his diary: 
‘‘T intended to show Lewis Francesca da Rimini, but he was oe- 
cupied in reading Byron’s fourth canto of Childe Harold, which 
he had just finished, and of which he has repeated the first stanza 
to me.’™* It may be inferred from this passage that Byron’s in- 
terest in the translation had soon flagged, that Hobhouse had con- 
tinued it by himself, and that he would have shown it to Lewis 
as his own work. 

On April 28, 1818, having returned to London, he dined with 
John Murray ‘‘to usher in the birth’’ of Childe Harold. Also 
present, Hobhouse records, were Milman of Fazio, and Dr. Black of 
Tasso,” both of whom may be presumed to have had some interest 
in the drama and in Italy. 

Dr. John Black (editor of the Morning Chronicle from 1817 
to 1843) had been known as ‘‘Tasso’’ Black since 1810 when he 
had published his life of that poet. In 1814 he had translated 
joldoni’s Memoirs and Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Literature, 
so continuing an interest in the theatre which he had first shown 
in two letters to the Universal Magazine in 1808.” In these he 
commented on the decline of Italian comedy, which could be 
ascribed either to its universal immorality or to ‘‘the almost total 
lack of patriot feeling for which Italy was long remarkable.’’ 
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Italian tragedy, he considers, dates its existence with the works of 
Maffei, Alfieri and Monti. ‘‘Even yet,’’ he continues, ‘‘their 
tragedy can scarcely be called national, for with the exception of 
the Pazzi, the subject is uniformly foreign, and the sentiment 
slightly, if at all, characteristic of the genius and modes of think- 
ing of the people of Italy.’’ 

The only author he discusses is Alfieri, whose obsession about 
liberty and tyrants he finds tiresome; and though he promises to 
analyze several plays he actually deals with only one, Polinice, 
to which he devotes the whole of his second letter. Ile considers 
it inferior to Congreve’s Mourning Bride. 

Henry Hart Milman had won his sobriquet through the popu- 
larity of his tragedy Fazio, which, written while he was still at 
Oxford, had been performed without his permission at the Surrey 
Theatre under the title of The Italian Wife, and then under its 
own name at Covent Garden in 1818. It was admired by Byron, 
who told Rogers that he had tried to have it performed at Drury 
Lane when he was on the directory there, but without success.” 

With such subjects of common interest to the three men it is 
reasonable to suppose that the conversation turned on the current 
condition of the theatre in the country of which Hobhouse had 
such recent first-hand knowledge, and that the result was Milman’s 
essay in the Quarterly Review. It is known that Milman collabor- 
ated with Southey in the article on Spanish drama published in 
the same journal in April, 1821,” which, unlike that probably in- 
spired by Hobhouse, omits any reference to contemporary play- 
wrights; but it was apparently unknown even to the Murrays that 
the article on Italian drama was not entirely his own. Whether 
the translations in it from other Italian plays are his we do not 
know: but it is perhaps significant that he apologizes for his trans- 
lations from the Spanish but not from the Italian.” The whole 
transaction might seem even more surprising if it were not a dupli- 
eation in reverse of Hobhouse’s collaboration with Fosecolo in 1818 
over the notes to the 4th canto of Childe Harold: then he had pub- 
lished Foscolo’s work as his own, now his work appears without 
acknowledgement in an article attributed to Milman. 

The article on Italian drama is noteworthy because it must 
have been the first to introduce Manzoni to an English audience. 
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The Conte di Carmagnola had been published only that year, and 
though Milman feels quite rightly that it lacks dramatic power 
he selects for translation the famous chorus at the end of act II, 
which has always been most admired by critics, and which he de- 
scribes as ‘‘the most noble piece of Italian lyric poetry which the 
present day has produced.”’ 


The whole article is thorough and scholarly, very different from 
Black’s slight treatment of one author. Milman deals in some de- 
tail with the Acripanda of Decio della Horte (sic: actually An- 
tonio Decio de Orte), mentions briefly Maffei and Alfieri, and 
then analyzes, with lengthy quotations, Monti’s Aristodemo, Man- 
zoni’s Conte di Carmagnola, Foscolo’s Ricciarda, and Pellico’s 
Francesca. In Milman’s opinion the two latter are the most suc- 
cessful attempts to found Italian tragedy on Italian subjects, and 
he condemns such plays as Niccolini’s Nabucco, in which there are 
allusions to current political events veiled under ancient fables, 
differing here from Black who had deplored the lack of patriotic 
inspiration. 


In 1819 Hobhouse had himself contemplated publishing his 
translation of Francesca and prefacing it with ‘‘a short sketch 
of the present state of the drama, both as to plays and actors,’’ in 
Italy,” probably as an adaptation of Byron’s plan, described by 
Pellico to his brother, to write a prologue for the play describing 
the difference between English and Italian theories of tragedy. 
Despite his earlier unhappy experiences of such a collaboration, 
he asked Foscolo to assist him in collecting material for this essay, 
though with some qualms about his own wisdom in doing so, for 
he reminds himself in his diary that he must accept no favours 
from Foscolo, mentioning that he has offered to translate the 
Italian writer’s Tieste, possibly in return for the notes on the 
theatre.” Though his letter to Foseolo was written in June, and 
Foscolo had promised to give him all the help in his power,” he 
is forced to remind him of the promise as late as November. In 
December he was arrested and lay in prison until February, 1820; 
and from that time on he seems to have been absorbed in polities 
to the neglect of literature. It may be conjectured that he gave 
to Milman not only the translations from Francesca but also the 
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notes he had made for his essay, and that Milman used them as a 
basis for his own article. 

It is possible then to explain Pellico’s already quoted statement 
to his father in 1821. Who had sent him Milman’s article we do 
not know, but it may well have been Hobhouse himself, who may 
even have told him that some of the quotations were Byron’s own 
translation. It is quite natural that Pellico should have mentioned 
only Byron’s name in his letter: he had talked to his friends and 
relations of the great poet’s flattering eagerness to introduce his 
work to an English public, and Hobhouse’s name would be com- 
paratively unfamiliar to them. 

That Peiiico in 1818 was persuaded that his play was to be 
performed at Drury Lane is less easy to explain. Even by 1816 
Byron was no longer on the sub-committee to which he had once 
belonged, and in his letters to the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird, 
who was still a member of the committee, he makes no reference 
to Pellico. But a play called The Bride of Abydos, based on By- 
ron’s poem, was performed at that theatre on Feb. 5, 1818, and 
it is not impossible that Pellico may have heard something about 
this play adapted from Byron and have conceived the false im- 
pression that it was an adaptation by Byron of his own tragedy. 

It is not known why Hobhouse relinquished the purpose of pub- 
lishing his translation of Francesca. In April, 1821, Byron’s Ma- 
rino Faliert was performed at Drury Lane, and excited much criti- 
cism. The public did not understand Byron’s theory of tragedy, 
a ‘‘mental theatre,’’ as he called it, and justification of his system 
appears in nearly all his letters during the spring and summer 
of that year. But he shrank from public self-defence, and in a 
letter to Murray dated September 20, 1821, he said: ‘‘ Hobhouse, 
in his preface to ‘‘Rimini,’’ will probably be better able to explain 
my dramatie system than I could do, as he is well acquainted with 
the whole thing. It is more upon the Alfieri School than the 
English.’ Mr. Quennell in his index makes this relate to ‘‘ Byron’s 
tragedy’’ of Francesca da Rimini, but no such work exists. It is 
obviously a reference to Hobhouse’s translation (in which Byron 
would feel a special interest as it had been commenced with his 
assistance), and indicates that Hobhouse was still considering the 
publication of the play with a prefatory essay which would have 
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dealt more fully with dramatic theory, both classical and romantic, 
than Milman’s had done. But later in the same year Hobhouse 
and Byron had a difference of opinion over the literary merits of 
the much-disputed Cain, and this, together with Hobhouse’s in- 
creasing absorption in politics, probably caused the abandonment 
of the project. There is hardly a word about literature in Hob- 
house’s diary from that point on, though his generous solicitude 
over Byron’s publications continues; and when he reads Mme. de 
Staél it is her Considérations sur la Révolution francaise that he 
chooses, rather than one of her literary works.” 

The first translation of Francesca da Rimini published in Eng- 
lish was that of J.G.V.P. in 1851,” and at least four other English 
versions have been made.” It is to be hoped that some day Hob- 
house’s rendering will appear in print. Now that it can be almost 
certainly identified as in part the work of Byron, at least in the 
first two acts, it has an added interest. Desirable too would be 
a complete edition of Hobhouse’s letters for the valuable light which 
they would cast on the literary life of his period, not only in Eng- 


land but in Italy and France as well. 
BEATRICE CORRIGAN 


University of Toronto 


1 Milan, 1947-50. 

2J. C. L. Sismondi says that Byron is supposed to have translated at 
least a part of G. B. Casti’s 14th novella, and gives a fragment of the 
translation, but this statement cannot be verified. (Historical View of 
the Literature of the South of Europe. London, Bohn, 1853, II, p. 79, note). 

’>“Francesca da Rimini,” a tragedy by Silvio Pellico with Portrait and 
illustrations translated in English verse with critical preface and histor- 
ical introduction by The Reverend J. F. Bingham. Cambridge, Mass., 1897. 

*Opere complete di Silvio Pellico. Milan, 1886, p. 421. The poem to 
which he refers is undoubtedly Byron’s Manfred, of which he made a 
prose translation. 

* Letter dated July 31, 1896. Quoted in Bingham, op. cit., p. XXXV. 


*E. R. Vincent, Byron, Hobhouse and Foscolo: New Documents in the 
History of a Collaboration. Cambridge University Press, 1949, p. 133. 

"It was the first play performed, though not the first written, on this 
theme. In 1802 Eduardo Fabbri, a playwright of Cesena, reproached by 
his friends for using classical subjects exclusively, wrote a tragedy in five 
acts called Francesca da Rimino. The theatrical company to which he 
submitted it refused to perform it, perhaps because of its Alfierian de- 
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nunciations of tyranny and praise of republics, and it did not see the 
light until he published it in 1822 with a preface in which he told 
its history. 

§ JT. Rinieri, Della vita e delle opere di Silvio Pellico da lettere e docu- 
menti inediti. Turin, 1898, I, pp. 201-2. That Byron’s admiration was 
sincere is evidenced by the one reference to Pellico which is to be found 
in his published letters. Writing to Stendhal on May 29, 1823, after Pel- 
lico’s imprisonment, he says: “Poor Pellico! I trust that in his iron 
solitude his Muse is consoling him in part—one day to delight us again, 
when both she and her Poet are restored to freedom. (Letters and Jour: 
nals. London, Murray, 1900, VI, p. 220). 

®* The Fair Penitent is by Nicholas Rowe. 

%” A date which is almost certainly wrong, as Pellico uses the present 
tense, “Lo vedo da de Breme,” and we know that Byron left Milan on 
November 3. This letter may even be earlier than that already quoted, 
and Luigi’s question about the authorship of the Bella Penitente may 
have been prompted by it. 

" Rinieri, op. cit., I, p. 268. 

% Peter Quennell, Byron: a Self-Portrait. London, Murray, 1950. IT 
pp. 361-4. 

18 Thid. II, p. 366. 

4% Byron adds that this is the only writer besides Monti whose name 
will be known in England. Giuseppe Acerbi (1773-1846) was the author 
of Travel through Sweden, Finland and Lapland to the North Cap in 
the years 1798 and 1799 (London, 1802), a work written in English. 

* Quennell, op. cit., II, p. 576. 

*% Lord Broughton, Recollections of a Long Life. London, Murray, 
1909, II, p. 47. 

 Tbid., II, p. 51. 

PFE Bey DB Fe 

* Tbid., p. 97. 

* An Essay on the Italian Drama. Universal Magazine, London, IX, 
June, 1808, pp. 485-7; X, July, 1808, pp. 9-11. (Signed J. B., Edinburgh, 
May 29, 1808.) 

“Milman found the story on which he based his play in the Annual 
Register for 1795, but it is identical with the fifth novella of Anton Fran- 
cesco Grazzini’s Le Cene. So popular was Fazio that it was adapted for 
the French stage by Frédéric Soulié and Adolphe Bossanges under the 
title Clotilde (they re-christened the heroine whose original name was 
Bianca). It was first performed at the Théatre-Francais on Sept. 11, 
1832, with Mile. Mars, who won tremendous applause in the title-role 
(Harold March, Frédéric Soulié. Yale University Press, 1931, p. 104). 
Later Fazio was translated into Italian by Francesco Dall‘Ongaro as a 
vehicle for Madame Ristori, who also played Pellico’s Francesca da 
Rimini. 

= Letters and Journals, IV, p. 210. 

It is really a lengthy review of a collection called JI Teatro Espanol, 
0 Coleccién de Dramas escogidos de Lope de Vega, Calderén de la Barca, 
Moreto, Solis, Moratin, y otros célebres Escritores: precedida de una 
breve Noticia de la Escena Espajola y de los autores que le ha ilustrado, 
London, 1819-20. 
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“He did not visit Italy until 1822, but it is evident from his letters 
to his sister that he then spoke Italian fluently. 

“Letter from Hobhouse to Foscolo, quoted by Vincent, op. cit., p. 103. 

* Ibid., p. 107. 

* Tbid., pp. 105-6. 

*Quennell, op. cit., II, p. 673. 

* Broughton, op. cit., Il, p. 182. 

"By T. Williams (London, 1856); J. F. Bingham (Cambridge, Mass., 
1897); F. K. Cooper (New York, 1906); and A. O’D. Bartholeyns (Lon- 
don, 1915). There were also at least 10 translations into French: those 
of A. Trognon (1822); A. Tenant de Latour (1835); J. Vannoni (1839); 
A. Fleury (1844); A. Lemercier (1847); MM. Codelaghi and Conil 
(1852); J. Gaffinel (1853); anonymous (the acting version performed at 
the Théatre Italian in 1855)); Gustave de Sede (1856); and A. Flottes 
(1871). Mr. Bingham in his introduction also records 14 musical settings 
for libretti based on the play. 








ROBA E MISERIA: MOTIVI DOMINANTI 
NELL’OPERA DI GIOVANNI VERGA 


LTROVE ho gia fatto uno studio di altri due motivi prediletti 

a Giovanni Verga, cioé la lotta per |’esistenza’ e la festa re- 
ligiosa.” Questo saggio su roba e miseria ha un rapporto alquanto 
intimo con il primo di questi studi, dato che colui che vince nella 
lotta per la vita possiede la roba, mentre colui che ne viene sopraf- 
fatto eade nella miseria. 

Prima di tutto come spiegazione e definizione bisogna dichiarare 
che la miseria da studiarsi sara quella fisica, quella miseria che 
dipende dalla poverta, anziché una miseria mentale o psicologica, 
che potrebbe benissimamente formare uno studio in sé stessa. Oltre 
a questo, non ci incaricheremo effatto delle prime opere del Verga, 
per esempio, Una Peccatrice, Storia di una capinera, Eva, Eros, 
Tigre reale, Primavera ed altri racconti, né di altre opere come 
Il marito di Elena, tutti lavori di ispirazione romantica anziché 
verista; né si fara caso dell’opera drammatica del Verga, la quale 
per lo pit é ispirata o tratta dalle novelle. 

La miseria che si incontra nell’opera di Verga é una miseria 
inesorabile e completa. E dovuta talvolta alla maneanza di lavoro. 
Quando per esempio Nedda sente la campanella che annuncia |’ar- 
rivo del prete che porta il Viatico alla madre, ‘‘tird su la ecoperta 
dell’inferma, perché non si vedesse che mancavano le lenzuola, e 
piego il suo pit! bel grembiule sul deschetto zoppo, reso fermo con 
dei mattoni.’” Ecco una poverta che fa mancare le cose essenziali 
alla decenza, una miseria che impedisce la povera Nedda di fare la 
solita elemosina per la visita del Viatico. 

Pit tardi nello stesso racconto si vede una miseria cagionata 
dalla durezza degli uomini: quando Nedda si trova incinta e cerca 


lavoro, 


le ridevano in faccia ... perché la povera madre (Nedda) non poteva 
pitt lavorare come prima. Dopo i primi rifiuti, e le prime risate ella 
non oso cercare pil oltre, e si chiuse nella sua casipola. . . . Quei pochi 
soldi, raccolti in fondo alla calza se ne andarono I|’un dopo l’altro, e 
dietro ai soldi la bella veste nuova, e il bel fazzoletto di seta. Lo zio 
Giovanni la soccorreva per quel poco che poteva .. . e le impedi cosi 
di morire di fame. (Novelle, I, 37) 
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Pure a Grazia, in Vagabondaggio, manea il lavoro, dopo aver 
preso le febbri della malaria e non pud pit lavorare come una volta. 
Non le si dava pitt lavoro poiché si diceva che si mangiava ‘‘il pane 
a tradimento.”’ 

La miseria viene per mezzo del tempo. Dato che la gente di 
campagna vive sulla campagna e sul proprio sudore, dipende in 
un modo speciale dal tempo, dal sole, dalla pioggia. Anche nel 
raceconto di Nedda si vedono i lavoranti che si lagnano quando viene 
la pioggia a toglier loro una giornata 0 una mezza giornata di la- 
voro. In Guerra di santi dalla Vita dei campi si incontra una 
situazione prettamente verghiana: 

Nel quartiere alto era una desolazione: una di quelle annate lunghe, 


in cui la fame comincia a giugno, e le donne stanno sugli usci, spet- 

tinate e senza far nulla, coll’occhio fisso. (Novelle, I, 217) 

Per conseguenza, Nino, uno dei personaggi centrali della novella, 
dovette vendere la sua mula ‘‘onde pagare il fitto della terra che 
non aveva dato nulla.’’ (Novelle, I, 217) 

Eeeo la chiave a tutto il problema, questa benedetta terra: se 
il tempo é buono e la terra frutta, non ci sono né pensieri né 
disturbi, non e’é quella poverta assoluta che si vede cosi spesso nel 
mondo verghiano, non e’é miseria. 

In questo mondo verghiano, cioé nella Sicilia di cento anni fa, 
la miseria pud venire come conseguenza del progresso scientifico 
dell’epoea. Il bravo compar Cosimo nella novella, Cos’é a re delle 
Novelle rusticane, faceva il lettighiere e una volta gli capitd anche 
di portar la regina nella sua lettiga. Perd con il progresso vennero 
anche le strade ecarrozzabili, dove una volta neanche i lettighieri 
volevano avventurarsi e quindi il compar Cosimo si vede sparire 
il mestiere e i mezzi della vita. 

C’é un altro spossessato nelle Novelle rusticane, un certo Car- 
mine, detto anche Ammazzamogli, cosi chiamato poiché aveva gia 
avuto cinque mogli, le quali muoiono, ognuna a suo turno vittima 
di malaria. Nonostante queste disgrazie, Ammazzamogli prospe- 
rava, giacché aveva un’osteria sulla strada maestra, dove tutte le 
carrozze si fermavano e i viaggiatori scendevano a rinfresearsi 0 a 
rinforzarsi. Ma col tempo e col progresso le carrozze cedettero alla 
ferrovia, e i treni non si fermavano neanche, di modo che a poco 
a poco Ammazzamogli vede diminuire, scarseggiare e poi sparire 
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addirittura la sua clientele e deve anche abbandonare |’osteria che 
non pud andare avanti senza clienti. E il Verga lo fa ironicamente 
guadagnarsi il pane su quella stessa ferrovia che gli aveva tolto 
il mestiere! Don Candeloro il burattinaio, dalla raecolta Don Can- 
deloro e C.' (1894) cade nella miseria per ragione del cambiamento 
dei gusti del pubblico che non si contenta pit di marionette e vuole 
invece veder sul paleoscenico i personaggi in carne ed ossa: 
., . diminuivano gli introiti e il favore popolare. Quella gran bestia 
del pubblico s’era lasciata prendere a certe novita che avevano portato 
Bracone il vecchio e il proprietario del San Carlino. Adesso nei 
teatrini di marionette recitavano dei personaggi in carne ed ossa, la 
Storia di Garibaldi, figuriamoci, ed anche delle farsacce con Pulci- 
nella; e vi ecantavano delle donne mezzo nude che facevano del 
palcoscenico un letamaio. La gente correva a vedere le gambe e le 
altre porcherie, tale e quale come le bestie, che don Candeloro ne ar- 
rossiva pel mestiere, e preferiva piuttosto fare il saltimbanco o il 
lustrascarpe, prima di scendere a quelle bassezze. (Novelle, II, 270) 
Per ragione di queste donne mezzo nude, le gambe e le altre 
porcherie la situazione di don Candeloro diventa insopportabile e 
quindi si decide di girar per le provincee—dove il pubblico é ancora 
puro, crede—ma dove trova lo stesso gusto degenerato, che finisce 
col farlo scendere alle medesime bassezze che aveva in un primo 
tempo deplorato; e soltanto in questo modo riesce ad evitare la 
pit: squallida miseria. 


Che dire poi della miseria dei Malavoglia, di quegli sventurati 
Malavoglia che sono vittime di una sorte spietata ed inesorabile 
per uno sfortunato carico di lupini? I Malavoglia sono una brava 
famiglia di pescatori; ma per una speculazione sopra un earico di 
lupini le sorti della famiglia cadono: Bastianazzo, il figlio, naufraga 
con i lupini, e il padre si trova con un debito enorme da ripagare, 
debito, che non si pué mai liquidare, per ragione di tutti i guai 
che accadono alla famiglia e percid i Malavoglia devono perdere 
la casa familiale, la casa del nespolo, e devono sloggiare, avendo 
come impeto di vita sempre il riacquisto della casa, cid che accade 
soltanto dopo la morte del veechio, dopo la morte della vedova di 
Bastianazzo, dopo la rovina spirituale di un fratello e di una 
sorella, alla fine del romanzo, quando il pit giovane dei Malavoglia 
riesce a sopravvincere il destino, che sembrava avercela contro la 
famiglia, e stabilisce nella veechia casa del nespolo la famiglia dei 
nuovi, dei giovani Malavoglia. 
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L’epopea della miseria si potrebbe trovare nella novella Pane 
nero delle Novelle rusticane, nella quale il giovane Santo non ascolta 
i moniti del padre che non vuol che si sposi con Nena perché 
questa ‘‘non ha dote, né tetto, né terra,’’ ma lui se la sposa lo stesso 
e poi tutti e due fanno una vita di stenti e quasi si pentono del 
passo fatto. Vengono i figliuoli, tutte femmine, toceca a marito e 
moglie di uscire nei campi ogni giorno, portando con sé anche un 
paio di bambine, e poi bisogna rimaner sempre soggetti alla terra 
e al tempo. Spesso, dopo tanto lavoro il cattivo tempo ‘‘venne a 
rubare tutte le fatiche e le speranze dell’annata, colle sue nebbie’’ 
(Novelle, I, 336) e lascia marito e moglie disillusi e scoraggiati, 
vinti dalla lotta per la vita. 

I] fratello minore, Carmenio, dové andare lontano di casa per 
guadagnarsi il pane, poiché non ce n’era abbastanza in casa, e 
dové affrontare le febbri malariche per tirare avanti. Anche la 
vecchia madre se ne va con lui nei pascoli, chiamandosi non “‘ pit 
buona a nulla’’ in casa, dove ecrede di mangiare ‘‘il pane a 
tradimento.’’ 

E finalmente Lucia, sorella di Santo, senza dote, spinta dalla 
miseria di quella vita, entra da serva in casa del signore del paese, 
don Venerando, e dopo alquanta resistenza cede alla passione de] 
padrone, dato che questo é l’unico mezzo onde sopraffare la sua 
poverta ed accumulare un po’ di dote. 

Un posto speciale si deve riservare alla miseria di Per le vie, 
raccolta di novelle pubblicata nel 1883: posto speciale poiché il 
Verga, dopo diversi lavori di ispirazione siciliana e provinciale, 
fa ritorno alla sua vita di citta, questa volta a Milano, dove aveva 
passato pareechi anni della sua vita giovanile. Benché il locale si 
cambi dal paesaggio siciliano alle vie di una grande citta, il Verga 
concentra il suo interesse su quel che c’é di pill misero e di pit 
squallido nella vita di quella metropoli, che potrebbe del resto 
essere pure la vita di una metropoli qualsiasi. 

Nella Vita dei campi, nelle Novelle rusticane e nei Malavoglia 
il Verga trattd la vita, le vicende, le croci, le miserie, le passioni 
dei campagnoli, dei peseatori e dei borghesi della Sicilia, special- 
mente nella loro lotta per Ja vita, che spesso li fa cadere nella 
miseria. In Per le vie il Verga cerca i loro consimili di citta. In 
una maniera impersonale ed oggettiva il Verga osserva e dipinge 
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la miseria fisica—e potrei aggiungere anche spirituale—della citta. 
Il libro é veramente uno studio di persone e di affari della piccola 
borghesia e del popolino di una grande citta, della loro triste miseria 
e del loro triste destino. 

La novella Jn piazza della Scala offre un dramma domestico di 
poverta. Si tratta di un carrozziere il quale, notte e giorno, d’in- 
verno come d’estate, deve star fuori, al fresco, al sole e al freddo, 
a guadagnarsi il pane, senza aiuto dai figli, malgrado la posizione 
che questi si sono creata. 

Nel Veglione si vede il raffronto tra coloro che si divertono al 
veglione che ha luogo al teatro della Scala, con tutte le delizie 
e con tutti i piatti prelibati che possono soddisfarli, e dall’altra 
parte quei poveri diavoli che, immersi nella poverta, aspettano 
qualche mollica che cade dalla tavola dei ricchi per potere sfamarsi. 

In Camerati si trova un giovane soldato che combatte contro gli 
austriaci. Al ritorno a casa, trova la fidanzata sposata ad un altro 
e lui si sposa con una vedova e deve slogorarsi la schiena a lavorare 
nei campi. 

Via crucis é il eammino seguito da una certa Santina dalla virtt 
fino alla degradazione di donna di strada. Per campare, deve darsi 
prima ad un amante e poi a un altro finché non diventi addirittura 
pezzente di strada. 

Ad una ad una vediamo tutte queste creature misere sfilare da- 
vanti a noi fino all’ultimo. L’ultima novella della raccolta si 
intitola L’ultima giornata, chiusura adatta e ben trovata per questo 
volume. Si tratta di un miserabile senza denaro, senza casa, senza 
famiglia, senza avvenire, insomma senza proprio niente, il quale 
risolve la sua sorte col suicidio. La narrazione é semplicissima: i 
passeggeri in un treno sono di un tratto scossi da una fermata su- 
bitanea del treno. Viene poi ricoverato il corpo schiacciato di un 
uomo e si incomincia una inchiesta sull’identita di questi e sulle 
ragioni che lo spinsero verso questa catastrofe. Naturalmente é 
la pura disperazione che cagiond quella brutta fine. 

Nel leggere e nel chiudere questo libro si ha un’impressione 
deprimente della vita, si sente l1’impronta della miseria che si sta 
calando sopra di noi e si sente questa miseria proprio come un 
incubo. Quindi si pud vedere che, quando si tratta di miseria, per 
il Verga tutto il mondo é paese: non sono soltanto i suoi contadini 
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siciliani che si deve compatire; ma anche i poveri miserabili delle 
grandi citta esistono, con tutta la loro poverta, con tutti i loro 
guai, e sono anch’essi degni della nostra compassione e dei nostri 


soccorsi. 
ms * mm 


E difficile prendere in mano qualsiasi opera maggiore del Verga 
senza trovarvi qualche parola al riguardo di roba. Cos’é questa 
roba? Che cosa significa nel mondo verghiano e quanto é significa- 
tivo? 

Prima di tutto, che cos’é? Difatti, la roba pud essere due cose, 
veramente due aspetti della stessa cosa. In un senso pit ristretto, 
meno esteso, si trova che la roba ha un certo rapporto con il matri- 
monio e si collega specialmente alla dote della sposa. La roba é 
tutto il eorredo della sposa, vestiti, biancheria, argenteria, ece., ece. 
A questo si pud aggiungere i doni che il fidanzato da alla ragazza 
all’oceasione del fidanzamento e come dono di matrimonio. Oltre 
a questo, la roba della sposa consiste nei beni e specialmente nei 
beni immobili che il padre della sposa stabilisee come sua dote, cioé, 
terre, vigne, case, tutto quel che potra fruttare qualche rendita. 
Si aggiungano a questo i beni che una coppia possiede in comune, 
cioé quel che porta la sposa e quel che da alla coppia il padre 
dello sposo. 

Per esempio, dopo il suo matrimonio, Lola nella Cavalleria rusti- 
cana si metteva al suo baleone la domenica mattina ‘‘ per far vedere 
tutti i grossi anelli d’oro che le aveva regalati suo marito.’’ (No- 
velle, I, 132) 

Nella Lupa, la povera Mariechia piangeva segretamente poiché 
nessuno voleva sposarla, dato che aveva ‘‘la lupa’’ per madre e i 
giovani sapevano chi era ‘‘la lupa,’’ e che specie di donna era. 
Quindi, nessuno voleva Mara, benché avesse ‘‘la sua bella roba nel 
cassettone, e la sua buona terra al sole.’’ (Novelle, I, 139) 

Peppa, protagonista indiscreto dell’Amante di Gramigqna, eri 
fidanzata a un ricco giovane. Sua madre piangeva dalla con- 
tentezza per la buona fortuna della figlia e passava il tempo ‘‘a 
voltare e rivoltare nel baule il corredo della sposa, tutto di roba 
bianea a quattro come quella di una regina, e orecchini che ar- 
rivavano alle spalle, e anelli d’oro per le dieci dita delle mani.’’ 


(Novelle, I, 205) 
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Questa roba é necessarissima nel combinare un matrimonio. Nella 
novella Jeli il pastore della Vita dei campi Mara non si sposa per 
ragione di una serie di sfortune. La sua situazione, che é tipica, 
viene espressa dalla sua propria domanda: 

Ora che abbiamo perso la roba, chi vuoi che mi sposi? (Novelle, J, 179) 

Anche Turiddu perde Lola perché durante il suo servizio mili- 
tare sua madre dové vendere la mula e il terreno, di modo che 
Turiddu al suo ritorno non poteva mettersi in concorrenza econ 
compare Alfio, non poteva offrire a Lola quella sieurezza econo- 
mica di eui disponeva facilmente Alfio con le sue quattro mule. 

E chiaro che senza roba non si sposa e anche quando si sposa 
senza dote il Verga fa vedere che un tal passo pud menare soltanto 
alla miseria. Nena in Pane nero pud dirlo dalla sua amara espe- 
rienza : 

Quandwu una si marita senza roba, poi i guai vengono presto, (Novelle 

I, 340). 

E suo marito, cereando di far eapire alla sorella il pericolo di 
un tal matrimonio de lice: 

Lo vedi che bel guadagno ci abbiamo fatto noi due a maritarci? (No- 

velle, I, 340) 

Don Candeloro il burattinaio deve inghiottire la stessa pillola 
amara, poiché lui si sposa con Grazia senza dote e fa una vita 
molto disagiata. 

Una delle virtt della moglie or ora morta di Meno negli Orfani 
delle Novelle rusticane era il fatto che lei gli aveva portato ‘‘una 
bella dote, roba che valeva tant’oro.’’ (Novelle, I, 302) Legalmente 
egli deve restituire la dote al suocero poiché non e’erano figli. 
Una vicina con tutte le buone intenzioni crede che si potrebbe 
salvare la dote con un matrimonio tra il vedovo e una sorella mi- 
nore della moglie, ma quest’idea viene presto liquidata dal suocero 
stesso, per il quale tutti questi matrimoni rappresentano una per- 
dita continua di proprieta e di beni. Per conseguenza, viene su un 
altro suggerimento: la eugina Alfia, la quale non é@ pili giovane 
‘‘ed ha il fatto suo: la casa e un pezzo di vigna.’’ (Novelle, I, 305) 

La Vespa nei Malavoglia dichiara in un primo epsiodio del 
romanzo: 


Alla fin fine la mia roba ce l’ho, e grazie a Dio non sono in istato di 
dover mendicare un marito.® 
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Essa, naturalmente, é un partito magnifico, poiché possiede una 
proprieta di valore, che vale tanto che suo zio vorrebbe averla— 
anche a costo di dovere sposare la ragazza!—e difatti continua a 
promettere di sposarla da una settimana all’altra e soltanto per 
riguardo alla proprieta, affinché nessun altro possa impossessar- 
sene. Si trova spesso in pensiero riguardo ad altri giovani, i quali 
accusa di fare la corte alla Vespa per ragione della proprieta. 
Uno di questi é il timido ecarrettiere che ama Mena Malavoglia, 
un certo Alfio Mosea, di eui lo zio ha questo da dire: 


Mi uccella la nipote per portarmi via la chiusa! Un fannullone! che 

non sa far altro che andare attorno col carro dell’asino, e non pos- 

siede altro. Un morto di fame! Un birbante che le da ad intendere 
d’essere innamorato del suo grugno di porco, a quella brutta strega 

di mia nipote, per amor della roba. (p. 83) 

D’uguale importanza é il fatto che colui che possiede la roba 
non dovrebbe sciuparla né sperperarla col fare un matrimonio con 
una persona che non ne ha. Percid, quando le sorti dei Malavoglia 
sono al pit! basso, Mena non puod pit sposarsi e il suo fidanzamento 
a Brasi Cipolla viene rotto. Dopo questa rottura Brasi vorrebbe 
ancora sposarla senza dote e quindi suo padre diventa furibondo 
contro di lui e gli dice: 

Ti pare che io l’abbia rubata la tua roba per andarla a butttare con 

chi non ha niente! (p. 213) 

Nel gran romanzo di Mastro-don Gesualdo si notano diversi casi 
di questa riluttanza di perdere la roba in un matrimonio, diciamo, 
disuguale. La baronessa Rubiera si vede subito costernata quando 
riceve una visita dal cugino Diego Trao, il quale, per ragione 
dell’amoretto tra Bianea e Nini Rubiera, vorrebbe che si sposassero. 
Confrontata da una tale idea, la baronessa diventa tutta brividi e 
si slancia alla difesa della sua roba. 

Lo stesso don Gesualdo vuole che sua figlia non abbia niente 
a che fare con il povero cugino La Gurna poiché sarebbe lo stesso 
che lasciarsi rubare. Lui lo sa dalla propria esperienza, dato che 
aveva sposato Bianca Trao senza un quattrino di dote. 

Dunque é abbastanza chiaro che la roba ha un significato speciale 
della dote della sposa, alla quale si pud aggiungere tutto cid che 
si da allo spesso secondo i termini del contratto nuziale. E ugual- 
mente chiaro che senza dote o senza roba non si sposa né facilmente 
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né felicemente, e il Verga ci fa vedere dei casi che finiscono nella 
miseria quando la ragazza non ha roba o non porta niente in dote. 


Oltre a tutto questo la roba ha un significato pit vasto e pid 
largo: quello dei beni, beni mobili ed immobili, terreni che pos- 
siede un individuo. Lola per esempio sta bene perché il marito 
ha quattro mule in stalla. Don Alfonso nella novella Jeli il pastoré 
é ricco e ‘‘se volesse delle donne potrebbe maritarsi, né gli manche- 
rebbe la roba, o il pane da mangiare.’’ (Novelle, I, 183) 


Non é difficile tracciare una serie definitiva di opere in eui pre- 
domina una considerazione di roba o la preoccupazione di accumu- 
lare o di fare la roba. Nella novella Pane nero il padrone, che da 
un principio umile era salito a un posto di rispetto e di riechezza, 
andava in cucina 


per guardarsi i suoi interessi, quanta legna ardeva e quanta carne 
mettevano al fuoco. Era ricco, si, ma sapeva quel che ci vuole a far 
la roba, e litigava tutto il giorno con sua moglie, la quale aveva dei 
fumi in testa, ora che faceva la signora. (Novelle, I, 348) 


La novella La Roba, che contiene il germe di quel che doveva 
diventare Mastro-don Gesualdo, presenta un vero studio della roba, 
come si accumula, come si mantiene e che ne diventa. Per Mazzard 
la roba consiste di campi, campi di grano, vigne, bestiame, granai 
pieni, oliveti. Il denaro non é roba: non é che un mezzo per ar- 
rivare a un certo fine, di modo che, appena avra accumulato una 
certa somma in contanti, Mazzard la adopera per acquistare altri 
terreni affinché possa possedere tanta terra quanta ne ha il re. 
Lo sa lui cosa vuol dire tutta questa roba: 

Tutta quella roba se l’era fatta lui, colle sue mani e colla sua testa, 

col non formire la notte, col prendere la febbre dal batticuore o dalla 

malaria, coll’affaticarsi dall’alba a sera, e andare in giro, sotto il sole 

e sotto la pioggia, col logorare i suoi stivali e le sue mule. (Novelle, 

I, 310) 

Tutto il precedente rappresenta procedimenti ed eventi che sa- 
ranno estesi e pit ingranditi nel romanzo di Mastro-don Gesualdo. 
Perd, quando viene informato che soffre di cattiva salute e che 
dovra col presto morire, Mazzard va attorno pestando in una gran 
violenza e gridando ‘‘Roba mia, vientene con me!’’ proprio come 


don Gesualdo 
disperato di dover morire, si mise a bastonare anatre e tacchini, a 
strappar gemme e sementi. Avrebbe voluto distruggere d’un colpo 
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tutto quel ben di Dio che aveva accumulato a poco a poco. Voleva che 
la sua roba se ne andasse con lui, disperata come lui.’ 


Nanni Volpe (dal volume Vagabondaggio) rassomiglia molto a 


Mazzard e a mastro don Gesualdo in quanto che 
nei suoi begli anni aveva pensato soltanto a far la roba.—Testa fine 
di villano, a spalle grosse—grosse per portarci trent’anni la zappa, 
e le bisacce, e il sole, e la pioggia. (Novelle, II, 135) 


Contrariamente agli altri perd, Nanni Volpe non si sbigottisce al- 
l’appressarsi della morte, fa il suo testamento a favore di un ospe- 
dale, poiché si vede tradito dalla moglie e dal nipote, e se ne va 
all’altro mondo in pace con tutto e con tutti. 

Nel romanzo di Mastro-don Gesualdo il Verga magnifica la roba 
alle proporzioni di uno studio maggiore. E interessante osservare 
che gli riesee non soltanto per mezzo dell’analisi del protagonista 
stesso ma anche per mezzo della baronessa Rubiera, la quale é lei 
pure idolatra fanatica della roba. Gesualdo, come Mazzard, come 
Nanni Volpe e anche come la baronessa Rubiera, sa cosa ci vuole 


per accumulare la roba come ha fatto lui: 

Tutti sulle spalle di Gesualdo, giacché lui guadagnava per tutti. Ne 
aveva guadagnati di denari! Ne aveva fatta della roba! Ne aveva 
passate delle giornate dure e delle notti senza chiudere occhio! 
Vent’anni che non andava a letto una sola volta senza prima guardare 
il cielo per vedere come si mettesse.—Quante avemarie, e di quelle 
proprio che devono andar lassi, per la pioggia e pel bel tempo!— 
carne al fuoco; tanti pensieri! tante inquietudini, tante fatiche! . . 

Sempre in moto, sempre affaticato, sempre in piedi, di qua e di 148, 
al vento, al sole, alla pioggia, colla testa grave di pensieri, il cuore 
grosso d’inquietudini, le ossa rotte di stanchezza; dormendo due ore 
quando capitava, come capitava, in un cantuccio della stalla, dietro 
una siepe, nell’aia, coi sassi sotto la schiena; mangiando un pezzo di 
pane nero e duro dove si trovava, sul basto della mula, all’ombra di un 


ulivo, lungo il margine di un fosso, nella malaria... . Non feste, non do- 
meniche, mai una risata allegra, tutti che volevano da lui qualche 
cosa, il suo tempo, il suo lavoro, o il suo denaro. . . . Costretto a di- 


fendere la sua roba contro tutti, per fare il suo interesse. (Pp. 101, 102) 
All’aceorgersi che don Diego vorrebbe combinare un matrimonio 


tra Bianea Trao e Nini Rubiera Ja baronessa Rubiera 
aveva tutt’altra faccia anche lei! le labbra strette per non lasciarsi 
scappar la pazienza, e una ruga nel bel mezzo della fronte: la ruga 
della gente che @ stata nell’acqua e al sole per farsi la roba,—o che 
deve difenderla. (p. 31) 
La baronessa si é gid fatta la roba, stando anche lei all’acqua 
e al sole e in questo momento sente il bisogno di difendere questa 


roba acquistata a forza di tanti stenti e di tanti sacrifizi. 
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La roba si deve custodire, si deve carezzare e proteggere. Quindi 
poco prima di morire Gesualdo fa una bella predichella a sua figlia 
riguardo alla roba: 

Le raccomandava la sua roba, di proteggerla, di difenderla:—Piuttosto 

farti tagliare la mano, vedi! quando tuo marito torna a proporti di 

firmare delle carte. (p. 522) 

In un giorno pit lontano Gesualdo si era lamentato che sua 
figlia non eapiva quel che vuol dire esser ricchi e posseder della 
roba: 

Dei genitori quella ragazza aveva preso i soli difetti. Ma l’amore 


alla roba, no! Il giudizio di capire chi le voleva bene e chi le voleva 
male, il giudizio di badare ai suoi interessi, no! (p. 387) 


Si tratta sempre di custodire e di difendere questa benedetta 
roba, di guardarsi da quei pezzenti che volessero accapararsene. 
E percid durante il colera, quando Gesualdo ha dei sospetti riguardo 
a sua figlia, cioé erede che la figlia si faccia corteggiare dal povero 
eugino La Gurna, Gesualdo dice che bisogna vigilare: 

Adesso si tratta di non lasciarsi rubare come in un bosco. (p. 359) 

Questa insistenza a difendere la roba si nota pure nella baronessa 
Rubiera. Al sentire del debito che il figlio ha contratto con don 


Gesualdo, la baronessa dice: 
Mio figlio ha la sua roba ed io ho la mia. Se ha fatto delle sciocchezze 
mio figlio paghera, se pud pagare: io no perd! Paghera lui, col fatto 
suo, con quelle cinque stanze che avete visto, non ha altro per disgrazia. 
Ma io la mia roba la tengo per me. Son contenta che mio figlio si 
diverta. E giovane. Bisogna che si diverta. Ma io non pago, no! (p.291) 


La baronessa rimane cosi accanitamente attaceata alla sua roba 
che ne resta padrona assoluta, proprio come istinto, anche dopo 
aver sofferto un colpo cerebrale che la lascia paralitica e muta, 
ma ancora col cervello intatto e intento alla roba: 

. Sepolta viva nel seggiolone, non lo lasciava padrone di un baiocco; 

si faceva dar conto di tutto; voleva che ogni cosa passasse sotto i 

suoi occhi; senza poter parlare, senza potersi muovere, si faceva 


ubbidire dalla sua gente meglio di prima. FE attaccata alla sua roba 
come un’ostrica, ostinandosi a vivere per non pagare. (Pp. 324, 325) 


Don Gesualdo perd é pili feroce, pit attivo nella difesa della 
roba. Quando, dopo la liberazione della Sicilia nel 1860, ci sono 
subbugli tra il popolo e la voce si sparge che le terre si devono 
dividere ugualmente fra la popolazione, e quando don Gesualdo si 
accorge che il primo ad essere spossessato sara appunto lui, malgra- 


do tutti i suoi mali e malanni comincia a sguaiare: 
Ah! la mia roba? Voglio vederli. Dopo quarant’anni che ci ho messo 
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a farla, un tari dopo l’altro! Piuttosto cavatemi fuori il fegato e tutto 
il resto in una volta, ché li ho fradici dai dispiaceri. A schioppettate! 
Voglio ammazzarne prima una dozzina! A chi ti vuol togliere la roba 


levagli la vita! (p. 459) 

Ma, come per tutti, viene la fine anche per lui, e il poveretto 
non pud portarla con sé all’altro mondo tutta quella roba, ma ci 
si rassegna; e si pud facilmente immaginare quanto tempo durera 
la roba in mano a sua figlia nevrotica e in mano al genero egoista. 


speculatore e scialacquatore. 


Eeeo dunque questi motivi di roba e miseria, motivi che hanno 
una parte predominante nel mondo verghiano e l’hanno perché 
cosi trovo il Verga il suo mondo, la sua societa di Sicilia. Anche 
noi, sessant’anni e pid dopo la pubblicazione di queste opere veriste 
del Verga, anche noi siamo certi che di miseria in Italia purtroppo 
ce n’é sempre stata. E dove c’é la miseria ci dev’essere anche colui 
che possiede qualche cosa, pure se non se ne gode, pure se non se 
ne vede bene. Il Verga dunque non ha fatto altro che mettere 
in iscena, esporre al pubblico i casi miseri del suo povero popolo 
siciliano, che forse credeva di star bene sotto ai borboni e chissa 
che cosa si aspettava dalla liberazione e dal cambiamento di go- 
verno a favore di casa Savoia. Quindi il Verga, buon siciliano, il 
cui cuore risentiva il dolore del contadino e dell’artigiano siciliano, 
volle far sapare al resto della nuova nazione come si trovavano 
i cosidetti fratelli meridionali, i nuovi fratelli della Bassa Italia; 
volle far sapere al resto della nuova nazione come si trovavano 
di gelosia, di arrivismo, agitavano questo mondo siciliano, motivi 
che si ritrovano negli uomini di altre parti della Penisola e che 
rendevano questi siciliani molto simili ai fratelli del Nord, salvo 
forse nella totalita della loro miseria. 
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A STORIA, secondo il Croce, é continuo progresso, progresso 

in cui lo spirito giace sempre nel vero e nel bene, e sempre 
pid nel vero e nel bene. I] Risorgimento italiano gli appare come 
il pid bel fiore germogliato sul terreno della nuova concezione 
liberale. Muove dal criterio che |’Italietta, schernita e disprezzata 
dal Fascismo, é la vera Italia creata da maestri di regola intellet- 
tuale e morale. Alla serviti straniera succede un’Italia a cui 
diedero il cuore e |’anima Mazzini, Cavour, De Sanctis, Carducci. 
Considera la storia d’Europa come un continuo progresso. L’Eu- 
ropa passa dall’umanesimo al rinascimento, dal rinascimento alla 
riforma, dalla riforma al barocchismo, e cosi di seguito. ‘‘In questi 
paesi si é combattuta la lotta di Chiesa e Stato, si sono avuti il 
feudalesimo e il Comune suo avversario, |’Umanesimo e il Rinasci- 
mento, la Riforma, la rivoluzione inglese, la rivoluzione francese, 
le costituzioni liberali, e tutte le altre cose (tra le quali, come é 
stato da molti serittori avvertito, |’educazione logica data all’Eu- 
ropa dalla Scolastica) ; tutte quelle altre cose che alla Russia, per 
il diverso modo e ritmo del suo svolgimento, sono maneate.’” Anche 
l’artista, al dire del Croce, deve tener conto dello svolgimento sto- 
rico; e abbracciare nel suo mondo inspiratore la storia. Egli con- 
danna la poesia pura, perché é una poesia che non tiene conto dei 
conati storici fatti dalle seuole precedenti. Natura non facit saltus 
—sembra essere il motto crociano. Egli sempre vede una continuita 
storica, ed é contro la filosofia della storia, perché questa disciplina 
é pit interessata nel futuro che nel presente. ‘‘I] determinismo 
storico, e a pill ragione la ‘‘filosofia della storia,’’ si lasciano dietro 
le spalle la realta della storia, verso la quale pur indirizzavano il 
loro viaggio, riuscito aberrante e viziosamente circolare.’” 


Ortega y Gasset interpreta la storia come il progresso continuo, 
il patrimonio accresciuto e accumulato dei secoli. La Grecia vince 
la Persia, quasi distruggendo una grande potenza mondiale, perché 
ebbe |’idea della falange. Mentre i Persiani combattevano in di- 
sordine, i Greci combattevano in ordine. Questa nuova idea stra- 
tegica da alla Grecia la vittoria di Maratona. ‘‘He aqui el gran 
instrumento de destruccién que los atenienses manejaron contra la 
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gigante masa del poderio persa en Maratona.’” I Romani resero 
la falange pit svelta, pil veloce, pit dinamica, trasformandola 
nella centuria. La centuria e il centurione hanno creato la storia 
di Roma. La borghesia ebbe il sopravvento sul feudalesimo, perché 
i borghesi ebbero 1|’idea della polvere. I borghesi, usando la polvere, 
costrinsero i nobili feudatari alla ritirata. ‘‘Ineapaces de inventar 
nuevas armas, dejaron que los burgueses (tomandola de Oriente 
u otro sitio) utilizaron la pdélvora, y con ello, automaticamente, 
ganaron la batalla al guerrero noble.’* La storia umana, per il 
Croce, come per lo scrittore spagnuolo, si presenta come un con- 
tinuo progresso, superamento. Anche se vi siano rovina e scon- 
volgimento, l’umanita, con maggiore 0 minore difficolta, rialzera 
gli argini abbattuti e riprendera il suo corso regolare. Questo ideale 
del progresso inteso come |’affermazione di un alto ideale, che 
irrompe attraverso le tenebre dello scetticismo storico, illumina, 
riscalda, forma l’anima dei due scrittori. 

Qual’é la funzione dello storico? Lo storico non deve condan- 
nare. Egli non deve lacrimare sulla vanita delle cose perché la 
realta non é stabilita eterna, ma divenire incessante. I] giudizio 
logico deve sostituire il giudizio di valore. Uno storico che scrive 
come se effondesse il propio cuore, non é pil storico, ma poeta. 
Egli deve comprendere. Egli pud comprendere solo se si comporta 
come filosofo; ossia quando formula i problemi e li risolve in un 
modo logico, e non si abbandona alla maledizione. Infatti aleuni 
imprecano contro Cesare; altri lodano Pompeo. Essi non si com- 
portano come storici, ma come lodatori o condannatori. ‘‘Seacciare 
dalla storia la soggettivita per conseguire l’oggettivita non pud 
significare, dunque, seacciare il pensiero per attenersi all’intuizione, 
o all’inespressa ed inesprimibile materia bruta, ma scacciare il 
falso pensiero, la passionalita che tiene il posto della verita, e sa- 
lire al pensiero vero.’” 

Per Ortega y Gasset lo storico non deve condannare, ma spiegare. 
La sua soggettivita deve essere quella del pensiero, e non quella 
della passionalita. ‘‘Del mismo modo solemos maldecir de la escla- 
vitud no advirtiendo el maravilloso adelanto que representé cuando 
fué inventada. Porque antes lo que se hacia era matar a todos los 
vencidos. Fué un genio el primero que ideéd, en vez de matar a los 
prisioneros, conservarles la vida y aprovechar su labor.’” Lo storico 
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non deve spiegare i fatti alla luce del suo presente, che, perché 
presente, lo limita e lo impicciolisce. Egli deve spiegare la storia 
non nella misura del presente come fecero Troeltsch e Harnach, 
ma nella misura del passato. 

La realta si presenta al Croce come la sintesi degli opposti, e 
gli opposti non dividono la realtaé, ma la comprendono. ‘‘La bel- 
lezza é tale, perché ha in sé la bruttezza, il vero perché ha in sé 
il falso, il bene perché ha in sé il male; il camminare (come diceva 
Gian Paolo) é un ‘eadere’ continuo.’” L’affermazione—negazione 
non é un nesso parallelo, ma si unifica nell’unita — distinzione 
intesa come realta. Alla luce di questa contraddizione ine- 
rente alla realta, la storia si presenta al Croce come una realta 
dove |’astrattismo non ha luogo. Ad un astrattista politico che sogna 
un mondo di eterna giustizia, e di eguale felicita per tutti, Croce 
risponderebbe: Tu favoleggi. La realta storica é lotta, diversita, 
guerra, ed ‘‘il fine del mondo non é il benessere dei singoli, ma il 
erescere del mondo sopra sé stesso, la creazione di sempre pili alte 
e pitt complesse forme, il poema divino della vita.’” Uno storico 
che parla di periodi di assoluta decadenza, escludendo un certo 
progresso, cade nello stesso errore. Indegna e vile chiamavano 
l’Italia gli stranieri alla fine del seicento, e aleuni italiani prorom- 
pevano in atti d’impazienza e di disprezzo per un’Italia che non 
era pill la maestra delle genti, ma serva, pettegolona, barocea. 
L’Italia era in decadenza, mentre |’Inghilterra, la Francia, |’Olanda 
pensavano, lavoravano, operavano. Croce cosi risponde: ‘‘Se siamo 
pronti a discernere e a denunziare o irridere queste cose come 
‘“secentismo,’’ ‘‘baroechismo,’’ ‘‘conecettismo,’’ e via; a chi dob- 
biamo questa chiarezza di giudizio e determinatezza di propositi 
se non appunto a quell’eta che prese su di sé tutti i peccati che 
per questa parte si potevano commettere, e li espid tutti? Anch’essa 
l’eta barocea in quanto barocea, non fu, dunque, vissuta invano.’” 

Alla stessa concezione degli opposti perviene Ortega y Gasset. 
La gioventii non é una soppressione dell’infanzia, ma un’integra- 
zione di essa. ‘‘Todo el que tenga fino oido psicolégico habra no- 
tado que una personalidad adulta forma una sélida coraza hecha 
de buen sentido, de previsién y caleulo, de enérgica voluntad, dentro 
de la cual se agita, incansable y prisionero, un nifio audaz.’™ Or- 
tega y Gasset pensa che superare é negare; ma negare é conservare. 
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Il presente non distrugge il passato, ma lo comprende. II passato 
non muore, ma persiste e forma parte del presente. Loda Freud, 
perché Freud scopre la causa di molte infermita mentali nella 
fanciullezza maltrattata: una scena violenta a cui il fanciullo fu 
presente, un energico fanciullesco desiderio rimasto insoddisfatto. 
Questo desiderio insoddisfatto permane nell’anima del fanciullo 
fino al giorno in cui é stroncato mentalmente. Un fanciullo, in- 
felice per la mancanza di soddisfazioni, é simile, per usare un’im- 
magine dell’Ortega y Gasset, a un uccellino sofferente per una 
ferita ricevuta nell’ala. La barbarie, secondo lui, é una forma di 
spiritualita. Senza la barbarie non avremmo mai avuto la civilta. 
Considerare la barbarie come un valore negativo, un processo in- 
significante nel processo storico dell’umanita, é un grave errore. 
‘‘Fuera mas discreto prestar suma atencién a esta gran perogrul- 
lada: la civilizacién es hija de la barbarie y nieta del salvajismo.’™ 

Croce considera la storia come la storia della liberta. La liberta 
appare al filosofo come una dea capace di suscitare ]’entusiasmo 
artistico, morale, politico. Presenta la storia europea come il campo 
di battaglia, dove combattono la monarchia assoluta, la democrazia, 
il comunismo contro la liberta. 

I] liberalismo gli si presenta come la nuova palingenesi poli- 
tica, 1’eta dello spirito. I] Cavour liberale é delineato come |’arte- 
fice del nostro Risorgimento. ‘‘Ammira la grandezza del Cavour 
chi, ripercorrendo la sua vita e il suo epistolario, vede quanto in- 
gegno, quanto versatile lavoro, quanto accorgimento e coraggio, 
quanta passione e poesia, quanti dolori e furori a volte, quanta 
terribile tensione di animo e di mente—fino a spezzarsi, spezzando 
la vita fisica—gli costd quell’opera, alla quale la storia lo aveva 
chiamato.’’”’ Tl Cavour, il Mazzini, eroi liberali, vengono consi- 
derati dal Croce come la personificazione della liberta, e dinanzi 
alla sua forza eterna cadono abbattute tirannie e oppressioni, isti- 
tuti e leggi prive di coscienza morale. 

Il Medioevo appassiona Ortega. Egli vede in questa epoca sto- 


rica gl’incunaboli del liberalismo moderno. Le democrazie classiche 
erano assolute, e non liberali. I Romani e i Greci mai ebbero |’idea 
che l’individuo potesse limitare il potere dello stato. Che |’indi- 
viduo potesse avere diritti al disopra dello stato era una idea in- 
eoncepibile in una societa classica. Questa libertad, o privilegio 
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inerente alla persona umana, fu chiamata ‘‘franquia’’ dai Goti 
e dai Franchi. ‘‘Pues bien: este principio original del privilegio 
adscrito a la persona no ha existido en la historia hasta que lo 
recobraron para si unos cuantos nobles godos, francos, borgonones.’”™ 

Croce considera il liberalismo e la democrazia in un modo filo- 
sofico. I] liberalismo é il prodotto dell’idealismo tedesco dell ’ot- 
tocento, mentre la democrazia é il prodotto dell ’empirismo sensistico 
del settecento. Il liberalismo considera la liberta come moralita, 
mentre la democrazia la identifica con |’utilitarismo. Ortega, in- 
vece, affronta il problema in un modo giuridico. La democrazia 
si fa questa domanda; Chi deve esercitare il potere publico? 
Risposta: I] potere pubblico, sia esercitato dal popolo o dal mo- 
narea, non é assoluto, ma soggetto ai diritti dell’individuo. Il 
liberalismo di Ortega e Croce non é da confondersi con il liberalismo 
di Stuart Mill che giustificava la liberta con |’utilita personale; 
non é da confondersi con il darwinismo che giustifica la liberta 
con i concetti dell’animalita e del dominio del pid forte. Il loro 
liberalismo é idea morale, incessante vigore e vigilanza, educazione 
del genere umano. 

Croce e Ortega sono liberali, e non democratici. Croce non vede 
nella massa un potere creatore-potere che le attribuivano i roman- 
tici. La massa rimane indifferente al problema della vita pubblica, 
non volgendo ad essa né |’intelligenza, né il cuore. La massa solo 
sente la soddisfazione e |’insoddisfazione dei suoi particolari de- 
sideri, e per conseguenza non ha potere creativo. La simpatia 
erociana é per le classi intellettuali e dirigenti ‘‘senza le quali nes- 
suna societa ha mai potuto vivere, e il cui vigore é la misura del 
vigore di una societa.’”* Secondo l’Ortega y Gasset |’uomo-massa 
si sente perfetto, e cid gl’impedisce una comunione spirituale con 
gli altri. ‘‘El hermetismo nato de su alma le impide lo que seria 
condicién previa para deseubrir su insuficiencia; compararse con 
otros seres. Compararse seria salir un rato de si mismo y trasla- 
darse al préjimo. Pero el alma mediocre es incapaz de transmi- 
graciones-deporte supremo.’™ Nella sua analisi della Spagna, crede 
che la maneanza di una classe media, di una classe dirigente sia 
la causa della decadenza spagnuola. Una nazione moderna non 
pud vivere pienamente se non vive intellettualmente. Una nazione 
che é priva di professori, medici, ingegneri, astronomi esiste, ma 
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non vive. ‘‘ Ahora bien, si durante varias generaciones faltan o 
escasean hombres de vigorosa inteligencia que sirvan de diapas6én 
y norma a los demas, que marquen el tono de intensidad mental 
exigido por los problemas del tiempo, la masa tendera, segun la ley 
del minimo esfuerzo, a pensar con menor rigor cada vez.’” 

Croce e Ortega y Gasset sono per |l’umanita della storia. Croce 
combatte l’individualismo astratto nel campo storico. Per esempio 
é un errore spiegare |’epoca felice coll’illuminato monarea, che fa 
fiorire le industrie e le arti e incoraggia i poeti e i filosofi. Parlare 
di un secolo di Lorenzo il Magnifico, di Pericle é concepire la 
storia come il prodotto di un individuo. Egli pugna contro la 
concezione deterministica della storia. Per esempio spiegare la 
eaduta di Roma come |’effetto delle invasioni barbariche; la de- 
cadenza italiana del seicento come |’effetto dell’oceupazione spug- 
nuola. Spiegare la storia con la causa si rischia di procedere al- 
l’infinito. Croce sostituisce lo storicismo umanistico. La storia é 
il prodotto dell’uomo, ma non dell’uomo astratto, ma concreto, 
ossia l’umanita. La storia non é il prodotto dell’umanismo disu- 
mano, ossia dell’uomo opposto agli altri, ma dell’umanismo umano, 
‘‘ch’é l’umanita comune agli uomini, anzi all’universo tutto, che 
tutto nelle sue pit riposte fibre, é umanita, cioé spiritualita.’™ 

Ortega y Gasset 6 contro qualsiasi determinismo storico. Se- 
condo lui l’uniea causa della vita di un uomo o di una nazione é 
questa vita di un uomo o di una nazione. In poche parole la realta 
storica é autonoma, e non dipendente. ‘‘Dicho de otra manera: 
la realidad histérica es aut6noma, se causa a si misma.’ L’effetto 
é uguale alla causa. Per esempio una palla correra in proporzione 
alla forza che la spinge. Cid non accade coll’uomo. Una medesima 
parola pud fare arrabbiare un uomo o farlo ridere. 

I due filosofi coi loro coneetti del progresso della storia, della 
sintesi degli opposti, dell’umanita della storia, sono sotto ]’influenza 
di Hegel. C’é in loro uno spirito che nega tutto cid ch’é trascen- 
dente. La sola realté per essi é quella terrena. Nelle loro fi- 
losofie, la realta é@ affermata sia come Spirito 0 come Materia, 
ma non gia tale che stia sopra questo mondo, ma coincide col mondo. 
La materia é mostrata come un momento dello Spirito in Croce. 
Lo spirito é mostrato come un momento della materia in Ortega y 
Gasset. Colla negazione del dualismo—dualismo necessario per 
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comprendere i problemi della vita—é facile spiegare la tragedia 
dell’umanita moderna: un’umanita che si tuffa nella vita di- 
menticando di guardare il cielo. 

ANGELO A. De GENNARO 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
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THEODORE ANDERSON: The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School. Preliminary Edition. Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 


pany, 1953. Pp. 119. 


This paper-covered booklet is of value to all laymen and educators 
who are interested in the problem of developing Americans capable of 
using a second language effectively. It is of greatest value, of course, to 
those who propose to institute language learning in elementary schools. 
It describes the manner in which foreign language study has already 
been established in some elementary schools. It furnishes valid argu- 
ments, based on psychology and on experience, for initiating such a study 


in early childhood. 

The author envisages the possible questions which may be put to 
proponents, of language study in elementary school and answers the 
questions judiciously and courageously. He states forcibly that the study 
should start in the kindergarten and that all children should have the 
opportunity to begin the study of a foreign language and continue to 
study it as long as they derive educational benefit from it. He describes 
a proposed course of study from the kindergarten through high school, 
a 12-year course divided into four steps. Experienced language teachers 
would agree with the aims set for each step and the methods to be used 
in attaining those aims. A true educator, he realizes that throughout the 
foreign language study a conscious effort should be made to integrate the 
study with the rest of the learners’ curriculum. He provides for the fact 
that some children may have to discontinue the study, that others may 
fiave to limit themselves to the learning of the foreign country’s culture 
and civilization, and the remaining ones may be expected to master the 
language. The time for decision would be at the beginning of the 


7th grade. 

Two thorny questions the author puts to himself are, “Who should 
teach the foreign language?” and “Which language should the children 
learn?” In answering the first question, he tries to strike a balance 
between teachers who “know” children and their entire curriculum and 
those who know the language like natives. He recognizes the importance 
of the two qualifications and, therefore, tries to strike a balance. In my 
opinion, if there is an imbalance it should be in favor of the teachers 
who “know” the children and their curriculum. 

In answer to the second question, i.e., the choice of language, the 
author suggests that the desires of the schools’ communities be heeded. 
He takes into account, therefore, the cultural background of the chil- 
dren’s families. He justifies this soundly. No matter which language is 
learned by any of the various groups throughout the country, the United 
States would be the richer because whenever there is a need for persons 
knowing a particular second language, those persons would be found 
somewhere in our country. It is interesting, especially for readers of 
Italica, that for a while the author considered the major languages 
spoken in the United Nations as a basis for the choice of a language. This 
plan would have been very unfavorable to the study of Italian which is 
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not spoken in the United Nations because of an unfortunate international 
political situation. 

The edition is enriched by an appendix containing a selected bibliog- 
raphy of available materials and a group of sample lessons for use in 
the elementary schools. 

ARISTIDE B. MASELLA 


J.HS. 45, Bronz, N.Y.C. 


Giacomo Devoto: Profilo di storia linguistica italiana. Firenze, La Nuova 
Italia, 1953. Pp. 173. 


The author of the monumental Storia della lingua di Roma’ has pro- 
duced what may well be termed a continuation of his earlier work, done 
with the same loving care and genius of linguistic intuition supported 
by general historical accuracy. 

It may almost be said that Devoto picks up the story where he left 
off before, carrying it on to the middle of the twentieth century on 
Italian soil and giving us an unbroken linguistic panorama that stretches 
from the fifth century B.C. to our own days. 

Imperial Latin, says Devoto (p. 10) spread as a popular tongue in 
Italy and Dacia, while in the western regions of the Empire it was 
rather the language of administration and the schools. In this view he 
follows von Wartburg*. Brief mention is made of certain structuralistic 
attempts at reconstruction of proto-Romance’®, which are summarily dis- 
missed on the just ground of complete lack of historical evidence; but 
this is followed (pp. 12-14) by Devoto’s own picture of a Vulgar Latin 
split, based on later developments in Sardinian, Calabrian-Sicilian, Lu- 
canian, and the dialects of the rest of Italy accompanied by the coun- 
tries of the west. Here the evidence rests upon the treatment of ac- 
cented vowels, which seems on the one hand too scanty, on the other 
too fraught with the possibility of later influences. The same a poste- 
riori reasoning, it seems to me, underlies the claim that the city of Rome 
was completely submerged by Umbrian and Samnite varieties of Latin, 
while Etruria remained faithful to earlier Latinity (p. 14). 

In Devoto’s earlier work, I criticized his seeming disregard of the 
religious-psychological forces that were at work in the Vulgar Latin 
period. In the present work, Devoto makes handsome reparation, point- 
ing out (p. 22) that preaching in the churches was at the same time an 
important factor in preserving linguistic stability and in spreading in- 
novations. Devoto is among the few who value at its proper importance 
the linguistic impact of the Carolingian period of Frankish domination 
in Italy (pp. 27-28). In particular, he rightly attributes the develop- 
ment of the Latin suffixes -arius and -aticus into -iere and -aggio to the 
Franks, something which has just been definitely established in this 
country.‘ 

In many ways, Devoto’s second chapter (Bilinguismo inconscio) is 
a masterpiece, an eminently reasonable summarization of the late Vulgar 
Latin and early Romance periods, which takes everything into due con- 
sideration: the influence upon the language of Longobards and Franks, 
the tenacious survival of Latin in the schools, and the gradual creation 
of a new Italian koiné, characterized by the sao of the Monte Cassino 
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documents, of which he says (p. 33) that it is “qualcosa di sovrappusto, 
di venuto di fuori, di non definitivo; mostra nel testo volgare, accanto 
all’aspetto popolare istintivo, un elemento elevato non indigeno.” 

This thesis of the creation of an Italian koiné in the course of the 
centuries that preceded Dante is repeated in Chapter III (Bilinguita 
consapevole). In proof of this, Devoto points (p. 41) to the many latin- 
isms and inter-regionalisms that appear in the early texts, defining the 
Formula di confessione umbra as “italiana mediana senza ulteriori pre- 
cisazioni,” and stating (pp. 44-45) that the Contrasto of Cielo D’Alcamo 
“non solo é difficile riferire a una area dialettale siciliana, ma possiede 
tali elementi extra siciliani, continentali, pugliesi, da dover rappresen- 
tare a suo modo ormai un’altra lingua comune, da presupporre un pro- 
cesso di livellamento e generalizzazione.” All this makes far more sense 
than the theories to the effect that the writings of the Sicilian school 
were all, without exception, florentinized by the Tuscan scribes who 


copied them. 

But if Devoto’s views are correct, and an inter-regional Italian vol- 
gare already existed in the earlier centuries, then, how to account for its 
later florentinization? To this question Devoto gives an eminently reason- 
able answer (p. 50): from the middle of the thirteenth century, Flor- 
ence’s commercial position gave rise to a class of scribes and clerks who, 
even though they did not write creatively, did far more writing and copy- 
ing than was done elsewhere, accepting dialectal forms from north and 
south indifferently, but giving the written tongue their own unmistakable 
imprint. By the end of the century (p. 53) “una lingua letteraria, unica 
per tutta Italia, ormai la si intravede.” This literary language contains 
a very large admixture of heterogenous elements, not only northern and 
southern, but also Latin, German, French and Provengal. 

There are other reasons, however, for the ultimate predominance of 
Florence (pp. 60-61): the geographical factor of the city’s central posi- 
tion, which makes it not too remote from either north or south; the 
functional factor of the closeness of Florentine to Latin, which permitted 
the new tongue to be built on the foundations of the old. 

From the thirteenth century on, Devoto has the rare courage to treat 
the Italian language as it properly should be treated: as a medium pri- 
marily not of speech, but of literary expression; an aristocratic lan- 
guage, designed for the literate few and by them handled and shaped, 
to the practical exclusion of the masses, which go on speaking the 
dialects (pp. 67-68: “il fatto essenziale @ che la affermazione di questo 
modello linguistico @ essenzialmente letteraria, e si distingue nettamente 
dalle piii tarde affermazioni unitarie, che in Francia sono dovute alla 
politica della monarchia, e in Germania al movimento religioso di Martin 
Lutero.”). The parallel established by Devoto between the history of 
literary Italian and that of literary Latin (p. 85) strengthens this 
point of view. 

Hence, Devoto’s later chapters are of greater interest to the student 
of literary stylistics than to the linguist. The contributions made to the 
language since the time of Dante are largely the work of individuals; 
they are conscious, refined, and definitely traceable. But the oral dialects, 
pressed into obscurity, survive and flourish on the oral level. They begin 
to raise their heads in the sixteenth century, with Ruzzante (p. 93). 
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They come acutely to the fore in the nineteenth, with Ascoli’s criticism 
of Manzoni’s use of the standard literary tongue for all of his characters, 
lowly as well as high-born, illiterate as well as educated. What of the 
question of realism in literature? Should the writer follow the example 
of Manzoni, or should he let his characters speak as they would in 
real life? 

The question, in Devoto’s view, is largely an idle one, because with 
the spread of literacy and inter-regional contacts the dialects tend to 
merge into larger units and eventually give way before the standardized 
national tongue, which is finally emerging from its literary status to 
become a universal spoken tongue (p. 147). But this situation contains 
the germs of new troubles, new splits, of a social rather than a geo- 
graphic nature. For this, Devoto has little to offer in the way of a 
remedy, merely suggesting (p. 150) that the speakers of the various 
Italian regions, including even the Tuscans, give up their most offen- 
sive local traits of pronunciation and intonation. The Italian that he 
envisages as a result of the levelling process is one in which there will 
be only five instead of seven accented vowel sounds. 


There is one point on which Devoto seems to contradict himself. He 
states (p. 4) that Rome’s linguistic influence upon the language dates 
back only to 1870, when it became the capital. He gives no weight to 
either imperial tradition or papal prestige. Yet he admits (p. 21) that 
the Lateran was an important cultural center in the Middle Ages, and 
(p. 28) that the political power of the Popes had something to do with 
the growth of what we might call, for want of a better name, central 
Italian. It may be that in the matter of the formation of the Italian 
language the influence of Rome, center of Christendom, has been under- 


stressed, and that of Florence correspondingly overemphasized. 
Mario A. Per 





*Second edition, Bologna, 1944. 

? Die Entstehung der romanischen Volker, Halle, 1939, pp. 49ff.; and 
ef. my review of Devoto’s earlier work, Romanic Review, 34.2.184-189). 

7R. A. Hall, Jr., Language, 26 (1950), pp. 6-27. 

*M. De Rosa, A Study of the Suffixes -arius and -aticus in the Longo- 
bardic and Frankish Documents of Italy; an as yet unpublished Columbia 
doctoral dissertation. 


Strurzo, Lure: La Poesia nella Divina Commedia, Rome, Edizione La Via, 


1953. 23 pp. 


Don Sturzo’s little essay, a masterpiece of critical analysis, contains 
so much poetical beauty that it is a work of art in itself. This reviewer 
has read it many times and has given it to many others to read since it 
first appeared, published by J? Mondo, in New York City, in 1943, when 
the illustrious exile was in our country.’ Now, edited anew, it will con- 
tinue to give great joy to many others, and it is fitting that it should 
have been republished in Italy, along with the long list of the Opera 
Omnia that has gradually been appearing since Don Sturzo‘s return to 


his beloved country. 
The essay is distinguished, not only for its critical maturity, but 
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especially for that intellectual and spiritual penetration into the essence 
of Dante’s poetry that only a spirit mystically educated in the contempla- 
tion of God, who is at the same time a poet and a musician, as Don 
Sturzo is, can give us.? One experiences the same kind of aesthetic 
delight in reading what Don Sturzo writes of the Divine Comedy that 
one gets from hearing Toscanini interpret Beethoven. 

As Igino Giordani states in the preface, Don Sturzo has no schemes 
to impose. Which does not mean that he is not aware of the various 
theories or “schools” of Dante criticism. In fact, he examines with 
penetrating perception both the Crocean theories and those opposed to 
Croce, rejecting what is false on both sides, drawing out what is even 
only partially true, to lead us then, with the same brilliant ease of syn- 
thesis that characterizes his social and political theories, into the very 
heart of the essence of Dante’s poetry. 

I should sincerely advise all teachers of Dante to make Don Sturzo’s 
brief essay available to their students. It will be a good antidote for 
the disappointingly vapid stuff of some modern Dante critics who, in 
their pretense of concentrating on the great poem in order to reveal its 
poetic beauty really succeed only in diluting its grandeur. It will teach 
the beginner how to avoid the crushing hand of a certain kind of Dante 
pedantry that often deals a death blow to the poetry of the Divine Com- 
edy and discourages the novice from going on to make Dante his own. 

Don Sturzo, for those who know him through his writings and are 
aware of the significance of his work, is one of the great figures of our 
age, with closest affinity, because of the universality of his spirit, to 
Italy’s great men of the past—those men who have contributed to make 
Western Christian Civilization what it is. And this is perhaps the real 
reason why Don Sturzo’s study of Dante’s poetry brings us so very, very 
close to Dante himself. 

ANGELINE H. LoGrasso 


Bryn Mawr College 


?An earlier, incomplete version of it in English was published as a 
brochure by Fordham University, New York, 1952, after it had appeared 
in Thought, a literary and philosophical publication, under the title: 
Modern Aesthetics and the Poetry of the Divine Comedy. 

?Few know of Don Sturzo’s musical activities: he is a composer, hav- 
ing composed Masses and other music; he is also a musical critic, hav- 
ing written on Verdi, on liturgical music, etc. As a poet he has had the 
acclaim of such widely known connoisseurs as Paul Hazard of the Col- 
lége de France and Sigrid Undset, the eminent Norwegian writer, both 
of whom judged his Ciclo della Creazione to be the most beautiful long 
poem of the twentieth century. Written in exile, it was published in 
Paris in 1932, and has already been translated into English, French, 
Spanish, and (I think) German. We hope it will soon appear in Italy 
in the Opera Omnia being currently published by Vallecchi. Darius Mil- 
haud has written music for it and it was to have been produced in Covent 
Garden when the bombs came to prevent it. During Don Sturzo’s sojourn 
in our country Hollywood haunted him for permission to produce it and, 
amusingly enough, could not understand why the author could not give 
them carte blanche to film it according to the dictates of Hollywood 


aesthetics. 
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WARREN HUNTING SMITH: Originals Abroad. The Foreign Careers of 
Some Eighteenth Century Britons. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1952, pp. 205. 


JOHN WALTER Sroyve: English Travellers Abroad. 1604-1667. Their In- 
fluence in English Society and Politics. London, Jonathan Cape 
(distr. in U. S. by British Book Centre, N.Y.C.), pp. 479. 


These two books are alike only in their concern with Englishmen 
abroad. In most other respects they differ widely. Stoye deals with the 
seventeenth, Smith with the eighteenth, century. Stoye describes the 
activities of men who, whatever their social origins, became important 
in the diplomatic affairs of their country: Smith says that his subjects 
“were not important people, to their contemporaries or to us” (p. v). 
Stoye’s book is of interest to the serious student of history, politics, in- 
ternational relations, and cultural life; in these respects Smith’s sketches 
are of only limited value: he himself admits that “their significance lies 
... in the segments of human experience which their lives represent” (p.v). 

Smith has thus given us the proper perspective on his own book. There 
is of course scmething to be learned about the life of the English in 
Florence and Leghorn, about the activities of Horace Mann, about the 
life of an eighteenth-century Roman Catholic family in England and 
abroad, about the influence of Italy upon the life of the dilettante and 
collector, John Chute. But the chief delight of the book lies in observ- 
ing human types, the social comedy (and tragedy), the ironies of class- 
relations, the display of human energy and folly, the response to new 
places (Italy seems even then to have been a great temptation to young 
English ladies; like characters in Edith Warton, they catch an earlier 
form of “Roman Fever”). One of the pathetic-humorous climaxes of the 
book lies in an attempt, in spite of gout and age, to perpetuate the golden 
experiences of yore when three unbelieving bachelors celebrate medieval 
rites in the chapel—‘“an eighteenth-century sacrifice to the god of the 
picturesque.” Only occasionally does one feel that the enjoyment is mar- 
red by the massing of irrelevant details—by the annotator’s touch, which 
betrays the fact that the author’s interest in his subject arose in connec- 
tion with the editorial preparation of volumes in Mr. Lewis’ monumental 
edition of Horace Walpole’s letters. 


Stoye’s study, less lively but more informative, is devoted to the 
English traveller and resident during the seventeenth century in France, 
Italy, the Low Countries, and Spain. The facts and the conclusions rest 
solidly on two important and hitherto unused sources: (1) the State 
Papers Foreign, the use of which manuscripts must have required great 
skill and diligence, since, for the early part of the century at least, they 
lie still uncalendared in the Public Records Office; (2) the manuscript 
diaries of English travellers which have lain unnoticed in the Bodleian 
Library and the British Museum. Such documentation provides the study 
with the sterling excellence of freshness, intimacy, and fullness of detail. 
But the material, diverse and hitherto unorganized, has not here been 
fully unified. One can easily forgive this fault in view of the difficulties 
involved in a pioneer exploration of uncharted terrain. But had the 
author relied more often upon important secondary sources, he would 
not have been without important guide-posts and, especially in the sec- 
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tions on cultural influence, he would have been able to dispel the air 
of superficiality and uncertainty by relating the new material to insights 
already presented and conclusions already firmly drawn. Thus Stoye 
should not have neglected the following studies: Francis A. Yates on 
Paolo Sarpi in the Journal of the Warburg .. . Inst., 1944 (relevant to 
Mr. Stoye’s discussion on pp. 148, 169 ff); E. S. de Beer’s article on 
Schott’s Itinerario in The Library, 1942 (see Stoye, pp. 198 ff); Zera S. 
Fink’s study, The Classical Republicans, Evanston, Northwestern, 1945 
(see Stoye, pp. 200 ff); the early chapters of Elizabeth Manwaring’s 
Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England, Oxford, N. Y., 1925 
(see Stoye, pp. 210 ff.); these chapters are concerned with the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries and can be used to throw light 
on earlier tendencies. 

In spite of these deficiencies, the book remains an extremely useful 
one, a pioneer effort in its field, to which all subsequent researches will 
be indebted. It make important and lasting contributions to three areas. 
(1) It establishes, on the basis of manuscript sources, the routes of 
travel, the origin (explained in terms of religious and political history) 
of the giro d'Italia in the seventeenth century, and important conven- 
tions of travel abroad—conventions which persisted all through the sub- 
sequent century. (2) The study, unlike some others, is concerned not 
only with travel but also with residence in foreign countries. It throws 
new light on the education of young noblemen, especially in France. 
Such training is of important political and cultural consequence. (3) Al- 
though official embassies and ambassadors are dealt with, Stoye is more 
interested in the educated servant: tutor, chaplain, secretary, courier, 
many of whom became career diplomats in their own right. Such a 
focus of attention illuminates important negotiations from the under- 
side, so to speak. Stoye also studies the dynamics of advancement be- 
tween the social classes, showing how members of the nobleman’s house- 
hold “attempted to use continental experience as a testimonial for pre- 
ferment” (p. 70). He explores not only “the relations of society to its 
governing authority” but also “the changing character of that society” 
(p. 454). 

JEAN H. HAaGsTRUM 


Northwestern University 


MARIo Pomiio0: L’uccello nella cupola, Milano, Bompiani, 1954, pp. 250, 
L. 750. 


“Cattolico” in senso stretto questo romanzo di Pomilio non é, anche 
se riporta le azioni dei suoi personaggi alla luce della grazia, sulla traspa- 
rente filigrana del bene e del male, della colpa e del perdono. II libro 
si inserisce, 6 vero, in una mai del tutto spenta tradizione di narrativa, 
ispirata alle splendide fonti manzoniane; ma non giunge mai a defini- 
zioni moraleggianti e sapute, che facilmente scadono nella oratorieta. 
Pomilio non predica, non condanna né approva i suoi personaggi, ma li 
considera come problemi psicologici della societa moderna—questa s0- 
cieta cosi fredda e assente nella quotidiana pratica di vita, e tanto miste- 
riosamente e segretamente sensibile, se c’é una voce che sappia parlarle, 
al richiamo di una coscienza cristiana. Lo scrittore espone il groviglio 
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di moderni sentimenti con delicatezza pensosa, a volte attenuando le 
tinte del dramma per un suo collocarsi all’esterno di esse, e sempre ri- 
servando il giudizio sulle singole nostre azioni, e rifacendosi magari a 
volte a un sottile pessimismo, persuaso sopratutto della difficolta, se non 
incapacita, di fare il bene: e non feci il bene che volevo, e feci il male 
che non volevo. 

Se mai, il vero filo conduttore e la qualita pit alta del libro—che 
per certa sostenutezza d’indagine, e per certo suo svolgersi spesso per 
discussioni pud anche ricordare qualcosa del Mann della Montagna incan- 
tata—é nella sua esigenza di rinnovare di continuo la nostra fede ope- 
rante, liberandoci dagli schemi e vivificando l’amore del prossimo con 
una continua ricerca del divino nel mondo. Cosi, l’episodio iniziale, del 
rondone che si smarrisce in un volo senza speranza nella oscurita delle 
navate troppo ristrette per chi é in cerca del cielo, @ uno di quei simboli 
che il Pomilio dissemina nella sua prosa, come ad illuminarla nei suoi 
punti essenziali: il parroco reso inerte nella sua fede dal rituale obbli- 
gato e perfetto che lo imprigiona, la peccatrice bruciata e sbattuta dalle 
passioni che la governano, atterrita dallo stesso vuoto dell’anima sua e 
destinata, per facile presagio, alla distruzione. 

La trama del libro é@ tutta qui: un sacerdote, racchiuso nella cerchia 
dei suoi doveri e delle sue pratiche quotidiane, finisce per ritrovarsi 
sgomento e quasi indifeso dinanzi al peccato di una donna che pure una 
parola indulgente potrebbe persuadere, confermare nella redenzione. 
Questa parola di bonta, di speranza il prete vorrebbe dirla, ma non sa; 
glielo impedisce da una parte un ingenuo orrore del peccato, dall’altra 
un’inconsapevole, un’inconfessata asprezza che gli insorge nell’animo 
come a proteggere anche sé stesso, le proprie improvvise debolezze e 
tentazioni. E il fardello troppo grave spingera la peccatrice alla dispe- 
razione, alla morte. 

Su questo nucleo drammatico (e il dramma cresce di pagina in pa- 
gina nel cuore dei protagonisti, fino a placarsi nel suicidio della donna, 
e nella ritrovata pace cristiana del sacerdote), Pomilio impianta il ro- 
manzo, e lo svolge con gia notevole finezza, rivolgendosi spesso ai grandi 
modelli della narrativa d’oggi: come dire, al tormento di un Bernanos 
e alla sottigliezza avvincente di un Graham Greene o di un Piovene. I 
suoi personaggi, cosi, non vogliono essere delle tesi da dimostrare, gia 
scontate, ma hanno sviluppi psicologici vari e imprevedibili; pur se, 
per l’interferire dell’autore nel racconto, rimangono a volte sospesi ad 
una logica alquanto iritellettualistica. Proprio all’opposto di quel che 
accade in Moravia, nel quale il personaggio é, si, sempre ricco di boc- 
caccesca forza narrativa, ma risulta greve di scontata materialita, sempre 
rozzamente ignara dei temi di una problematica appena un po’ evoluta, 
che conceda qualcosa all’anima e si sollevi dal piano di una grigia ani- 
malita. Pomilio invece ritrova tono ed accento quando rif& moderni, in 
luce cristiana, i dubbi, le esaltazioni, le speranze e le delusioni che ci 
alimentano la vita: il valore delle nostre azioni, la nostra capacita di 
perfezione, la ineluttabilita e necessita del dolore, l’'impossibilita di eva- 
dere dalla nostra natura, il conforto di sapere che anche nel male pos- 
siamo cercare Dio. Si vedano certe soste meditate, nella sua prosa, ove 
si racchiude il credo stesso dello scrittore: “E intese come di fronte a 
questa tremenda alternativa—o riconoscere l’irrazionalita della stessa 
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condizione umana e la vanita di tutto il nostro operare, o pensare che 
il male serva a qualcuno o a qualche cosa—non ci fosse ricorso che all’idea 
di una prova a cui Dio desideri sottoporci tutte le volte che ci rende 
pit fiacchi alla sua grazia e permette che la volonta d’un uomo non 
sappia pit difendersi dal peccato .. .” (p. 34): che @ uno dei tanti 
luoghi che si potrebbero citare con frutto, a riprova di un riserbo 
morale, e di una temperata fiducia, che lo scrittore certo riprende dal 
Manzoni. 

Piace soprattuto ritrovare in questo giovane romanziere una capacita 
stilistica, una misura che, unendosi ad una pili consumata tecnica nar- 
rativa, gli renderanno meno amara la strada che ha scelto: e bisogne- 
rebbe qui dire, oltre che della freschezza psicologica di alcuni suoi scorci, 
anche di certe sue qualita descrittive, che sono fra i pregi suoi migliori. 
“Fuori, la sera abbrunava la citté, una di quelle citté, una di quelle 
citta di provincia dalle ore lunghe e smorte. I] vento tormentava le 
strade, faceva oscillare le lampade, sollevava vortici di polvere: un vento 
che sorprese don Giacomo con l’asprezza delle sue raffiche .. .”: un 
esempio fra gli altri, in cui nulla v’é di gratuito, ma il dato apparen- 
temente esterno serve a discendere nel cuore del personaggio, e la descri- 
zione risulta tessuta tutta di trame psicologiche. Non sembrera ecces- 
sivo perciO affermare che se anche da noi ci si accingera con serieta 
ad una “storia” del romanzo novecentesco, il libro di Pomilio sembra 
destinato ad occuparvi un posto di non secondario rilievo, come 
raccordo e insieme punto d’avvio di una tendenza narrativa che pud 
rinnovare certi assai stanchi moduli del romanzo italiano contemporaneo. 
Universita di Napoli GIULIO VALLESE 
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By JOHN PURVES, Reader Emeritus in Italian, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. A long and much-felt need is satisfactorily filled by this 
new, and entirely modern work—the first compact Italian-Eng- 
lish, English-Italian dictionary in many years. It is confined 
to modern usage, and includes all recent additions to the Jan- 
guage that have met with general acceptance, The widest possible 
range of common words is included—with special attention to 
the vocabularies of the Fine Arts, the Applied Sciences, Naval 
and Military terms, Medicine, Radio and Aviation. Invaluable 
for the business man, traveler, student and general reader, this 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SOME FIGURES ON FALL ENROLLMENT IN ITALIAN: 1954 


A partial check on Italian enrollment in our schools shows that as com- 
pared with 1953 almost all the schools heard from register an increase. 
Among the colleges the Univ. of California is far ahead with 679. Other 
enrollments are as follows: Boston U., 204; Brooklyn College, 333; U. of 
California at Los Angeles, 330; City College, 101; Harvard, 90; Illinois, 
69; John Carroll Univ., 152; Le Moyne College, 69; U. of Michigan, 120; 
U. of Minnesota, 66; Northwestern, 52; Ohio State, 47; U. of Pennsylvania, 
84; U. of Pittsburgh, 85; Rutgers, 140; Seton Hall, 78; Smith, 93; Stan- 
ford, 80; Syracuse, 87; Toronto, 223; Wayne U., 78; Wellesley, 60; Wis- 
consin, 119; Yale, 88. Dr. Huebener’s report on enrollment in the New 
York high schools indicates 11,117, an increase of 7%. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


The U. of California at Berkeley is offering a number of assistantships 
in Italian both for the second semester of 1955 and the school year 1955-56. 
Only graduate students with American degrees are acceptable. Apply to 
Prof. M. De Filippis, Ch’m of the Dept. of Italian. 

The U. of California at Los Angeles will also be in need of several as- 
sistants for 1955-56. Apply to Prof. Charles Speroni, Ch’m of Italian Dept. 


MIDDLEBURY SUMMER SCHOOL: 1954 


This year the Italian School at Middlebury has had an enrollment of 
35 students, 19 men and 16 women. Of this number three received their 
M.A. degrees in August. One of the highlights of the session was the 
visit of Dr. U. R. di Sorbello, Italian Cultural Attaché, who gave an il- 
luminating lecture on “Gabriele D’Annunzio: La Figlia di lorio—Cin- 
quant’anni dopo.” The serata di varietd featured a program of Italian 
music, dancing of the tarantella, and an all-student presentation of Pi- 
randello’s La Patente. 

Recognition of the importance of Middlebury in the field of Italian is 
evident in the fact that 6 of 20 candidates who this year held Fulbright 
Grants for the first Summer Seminar in Italy for Secondary Teachers 
and College Instructors of Italian were former students in the school. 


ITALIA CHE SCRIVE REVIVED 


We are glad to report that L’Italia che Scrive, so invaluable as a source 
of information on the latest publications, which had temporarily ceased 
publication, has now been revived under the direction of Signora Lina 
Torti Alberti. The new numbers look promising. We wish the new man- 
agement the best of success. Editoriai office is Via Angelo Secchi 3, Rome. 
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A HANDSOME GIFT TO OUR MEMBERS 


We are pleased to announce that members of the AATI who are 
in good standing will receive as a gift from the Cultural Division 
of the Italian Embassy the new two-volume anthology: 


LETTURE ITALIANE PER STRANIERI 


compiled by Professors Bormioli and Pellegrinetti of Rome, and 
published by Casa Editrice Mondadori of Milan (List price, 3,200 
lire). 

The anthology starts with graduated readings for beginners 
chosen from Italian writers, with foot-note translations on idioms 
and difficult words. It goes on to cover readings from the classics, 
while a rich last section is dedicated to writers of our day. 

Members will receive the anthology in a special cardboard 
holder that keeps the two volumes neatly standing on a shelf. 
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